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THE CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 


HE Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 

Canada is an association of public agencies, officials, 
and private citizens engaged or interested in public per- 
sonnel administration. The constituent public agencies of 
the Assembly are civil service commissions and boards, or 
personnel offices serving a particular governmental depart- 
ment or division. They serve national, state, and local 
governments of the United States, and Dominion, pro- 
vincial, and local areas in Canada. The Assembly was 
organized in 1906 by officials and others actually engaged 
in civil service and other public personnel activities in 
order to provide mutual help in meeting common prob- 
lems and to improve public personnel administration. A 
Headquarters Office has been established at 1313 East 60th 
Street in Chicago, Illinois, to serve as a clearinghouse for 
information on public personnel matters. 
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The Elements of a Comprehensive 


Personnel Program 


HENRY F. HUBBARD 





f HE extension and strengthening of the 
merit system is essential if our expand- 
ing public service is to meet success- 

fully the challenging problems of the mod- 
ern world. ‘To deal effectively with these 
problems, public personnel administration 
must be broadened in scope and its em- 
phasis shifted from a negative police ap- 
proach to a positive service philosophy. 


| gp iat personnel administration has as 
its chief objective increased effectiveness 
of government as demonstrated by greater 
efficiency, lower costs, improved employee 
morale, and better service to the public. Na- 
tional, state, and local civil service officials 
should carefully analyze the work which 
they are now performing, and formulate 
plans for improving their present activities 
and for rounding out the piecemeal pro- 
grams which are still too prevalent and 
which are only partially helpful in attaining 
this objective. This article attempts to out- 
line certain elements of personnel adminis- 
tration which may suggest guiding prin- 
ciples, or at least may serve as a basis for 
further discussion. It is not in any sense 
proposed as a fixed or final statement on the 
subject. The following introductory com- 
ments should be considered in interpreting 
the contents of this article: 

(1) The elements of a personnel program 
which are listed are admittedly incomplete 
and imperfectly arranged. It is doubtful, 
however, if a perfect list or classification of 
such elements has ever received general ac- 
ceptance by practitioners or students in the 


public personnel field. Again, it is merely 
hoped that some of the points made by the 
writer will stimulate discussion and study, 
and ultimately lead to better-balanced per- 
sonnel programs. 

(2) Relatively little attention is given in 
this article to the question of who should 
perform each of the personnel functions 
listed or to the procedural problem of how 
each function should be performed. Rather, 
emphasis has been placed upon what activi- 
ties should be carried on and, to a lesser 
extent, consideration is given to why they 
should be performed. 

(3) The various elements listed are not 
necessarily of equal importance. There are 
obviously major and minor phases of per- 
sonnel work. Even among trained and ex- 
perienced administrators and technicians, 
opinions differ with respect to the relative 
value of the various personnel functions. 
Political, economic, geographical, and other 
environmental conditions naturally influ- 
ence the kind of personnel program which 
can be successfully established and admin- 
istered. 

(4) The typical public personnel agency 
in the United States is a civil service com- 
mission or board. Under various names, 
more than 650 of these are found at national, 
state, and local levels of government. In the 
federal government and in a few of the 
larger state and. municipal jurisdictions, de- 
partmental personnel offices may supple- 
ment the work of the central civil service 
commission. For convenience, the terms 
“civil service commission” and “personnel 
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agency” are used more or less loosely and in- 
terchangeably in this article. Since space 
limitations prevent adequate explanation of 
these and other terms used by the writer, 
some of the meanings stated or implied in 
the following sections may appear rather 
arbitrary. 

(5) Although not discussed in the body 
of this article, the internal management of 
a public personnel agency deserves far 
greater consideration than it has generally 
received. It is obviously desirable that the 
organizational structure be based on a sound 
law or administrative order. In general, the 
functions of a part-time lay board or com- 
mission should be limited to such activities 
as policy determination or rule making and 
the hearing of appeals. The administrative 
and technical functions should be vested in 
an executive officer who is well qualified for 
such work from the standpoint of training, 
experience, and personality. 

In managing the personnel agency itself, 
this executive officer may keep in mind the 
various phases of administration which are 
represented by “POSDCORB.” This is a 
made-up word suggested by Luther Gulick 
and designed to represent: Planning the 
things to be done; Organizing the work of 
the agency; Staffing the agency; Directing 
and making decisions; Coordinating all stafk 
activities; Reporting to those to whom the 
executive is responsible; and Budgeting the 
funds of the agency.1 These elements of ad- 
ministration or management are by no 
means restricted to the operation of a per- 
sonnel agency. 

In addition to and in connection with 
these activities, sometimes called “house- 
keeping functions,” the personnel adminis- 
trator should develop and maintain sound 
public relations. This means obtaining the 
understanding and support of the chief ex- 
ecutive, administrative and supervisory 
officials, employees, the legislative body, the 
press, and various civic and professional 
groups. Finally, the personnel director has 


1Luther Gulick, “Notes on the Theory of Organiza- 
tion,” in Papers on the Science of Administration, p. 13. 








a definite responsibility for tying in the per- 
sonnel program with the work of other staff 
agencies, such as those dealing with budget- 
ing, purchasing, and planning for the entire 
service. 

(6) While there is perhaps no single per- 
sonnel agency today which administers a 
program as comprehensive as suggested in 
this article, a composite picture of national, 
state, and municipal civil service activities 
would probably reveal a list of these and per- 
haps additional items. Among the major ele- 
ments generally accepted as essential to a 
well-rounded personnel program there 
would undoubtedly be included sound posi- 
tion classification and pay plans, effective 
recruitment and selection systems, orderly 
procedures for handling placement and 
other in-service activities, and _ well- 
administered policies for separating em- 
ployees from the service. The program 
should be based on a sound law; adminis- 
tered by a qualified personnel director and 
staff; provided with an adequate budget and 
controls, such as the authority to approve 
payrolls; and supported by an informed 
public opinion. 


POSITION CLASSIFICATION 

A POSITION classification plan is essen- 
tial to the establishment and operation 
of a comprehensive personnel program. The 
successful administration of an equitable 
pay plan, of a sound recruiting and selection 
program, and of virtually all other person- 
nel functions depends in large measure upon 
the existence of a sound classification plan. 
To be effective, such a plan should be de- 
veloped, installed, and administered in ac- 

cordance with well-established principles. 
In the field of personnel administration 
the ultimate unit is the position, which is 
defined as an aggregate of the tasks to be 
performed and responsibilities to be exer- 
cised by one employee, regardless of whether 
the position is at any given moment filled 
or vacant. The character of the individual 
position is a basic factor in determining 
the nature and extent of almost every action 
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with which personnel administration is con- 
cerned. The rates at which the workers are 
to be paid can be determined with any de- 
gree of equity and practicability only in 
relation to the kind of work performed and 
the degree of difficulty involved. Qualifica- 
tion requirements can be satisfactorily estab- 
lished and measured only if the nature of 
the work performed and the responsibility 
exercised are known in advance of actual 
recruitment and selection. The efficiency of 
the worker on the job must be evaluated 
with respect to performance standards estab- 
lished in terms of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the position. 

In position classification work it is desir- 
able to arrange the plan in such a way that 
all classes will be mutually exclusive and 
that there may be sufficient flexibility to 
provide for the classification of any new 
positions which might be created. 


— bases of a position classification plan 
are: (1) analysis and evaluation of the 
duties and responsibilities of each position 
in the organization or service being classi- 
fied and the determination of appropriate 
qualification requirements; (2) assignment 
or “allocation” of each position to a group 
or ‘“‘class’” composed of all positions which 
are sufficiently similar so that for every posi- 
tion in the class the same descriptive title, 
the same qualification requirements, and 
the same salary range may properly be ap- 
plied; and (3) definition of each such class 
in terms of its essential characteristics. In ad- 
dition to a standard title, a class definition 
or specification should include statements of 
the duties and responsibilities, typical tasks, 
and qualification requirements. By means of 
class definitions or specifications it is pos- 
sible for administrative officials and em- 
ployees to have a common understanding of 
the nature of the positions in each class. 

In setting up the over-all classification 
plan, provision should be made for estab- 
lishing proper relationships among the vari- 
ous classes of positions. This is sometimes 
accomplished through a system of grades 


into which the various classes may be 
grouped on the basis of the degree of dif- 
ficulty or amount of responsibility involved. 

Since classification plans are not self- 
administering, it is necessary to provide 
means for their current maintenance after 
they have been installed. Because the duties 
and responsibilities of positions change 
from time to time, reallocations and changes 
in the classification plan itself must be made. 
An obsolete classification plan has about as 
much value as an out-of-date telephone di- 
rectory. 

In brief, a classification plan may be said 
to consist of the written class specifications, 
the rules of administration, and the list of 
positions allocated to the various classes. 
The advantages of such a plan have been 
well summarized by Ismar Baruch, Chief of 
the Personnel Classification Division of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, in 
the following statement: “It is valuable and 
indispensable because it names positions 
uniformly, defines these names, presents this 
information about their duties and responsi- 
bilities in condensed form, and arranges 
them in logical pattern relationships.” 


A Pay PLAN 


PAY plan properly developed, installed, 

and administered is a major element of 
a well-rounded personnel program. In large 
part such a pay plan depends upon and 
should operate in close conjunction with a 
sound system of position classification. For 
any class of positions the salary range should 
be determined chiefly by the following fac- 
tors: the prevailing rates of pay for similar 
work in the community; hazards involved 
in the performance of the work; cost of liv- 
ing in the community; promotional oppor- 
tunities; and financial condition of the 
government. 

An illustration of the value of a classifica- 
tion plan is found in the process of obtaining 
information with respect to prevailing salary 
rates. Instead of attempting to collect data 
on the basis of a number of mere job titles 
which may be ambiguous or even meaning- 
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less, class specifications may be utilized so 
that the duties performed, responsibilities 
exercised, and qualifications required for 
each class of positions give a clear picture of 
the actual job represented by each title. The 
application of an equitable pay plan would 
be virtually impossible if positions were not 
first grouped into classes so that salary ranges 
could be uniformly applied. 

Limited funds often interfere with the 
setting up of ideal pay plans, particularly 
from the standpoint of general salary levels. 
Any jurisdiction, regardless of its financial 
situation, should, however, observe the fol- 
lowing fundamental principles: (1) that 
equal pay be given for equal work through- 
out all divisions of the service; and (2) that 
an employee be paid strictly in accordance 
with the requirements, duties, and responsi- 
bilities of the position he actually holds re- 
gardless of what other qualifications he may 
possess or what other types of work he may 
be capable of performing. 

For any class of positions, a salary range 
with minimum, maximum, and intermedi- 
ate rates is customarily operative. Appoint- 
ments should normally be made at the 
minimum rate, and salary advancements up 
to the maximum should be provided for 
primarily on the basis of demonstrated 
efficiency on the job. 

It is important that the pay plan, as well 
as the classification plan, be currently main- 
tained in accordance with changing eco- 
nomic conditions if it is to retain its value 
to the service. 


RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 

aes the broadening scope of public 

personnel administration, recruitment 
and selection probably remains the most 
important single function performed by 
civil service agencies. In some jurisdictions 
—particularly those in small communities 
—the personnel program is almost entirely 
limited to the attraction of applicants; the 
preparation, administration, and scoring of 
examinations; and the establishment of 
eligible registers for certification purposes. 


Technical and administrative advances in 
the employment process have generally 
equalled or exceeded the gains made in 
other aspects of personnel work. Through 
the use of the best available testing tech- 
niques, it is now possible to measure subject 
matter knowledge, general intelligence, 
manual skills, and physical traits with a 
rather high degree of accuracy. This repre- 
sents genuine progress. On the other hand, 
personality, character, and other factors 
vital to vocational success can at present be 
determined only on a subjective and unre- 
liable basis. 

Apart from the inadequacies of civil serv- 
ice tests themselves, ineffective advertising 
of examinations and lack of adequate 
prestige of the public service have often re- 
sulted in the failure to attract the best- 
qualified applicants. Finally, there remains 
the problem of establishing qualification 
requirements for various classes of positions 
on a more scientific basis than that of arbi- 
trary judgment. Expanded research in this 
field would be most practical. 

Attracting Applicants. If the public serv- 
ice is to be staffed with officials and em- 
ployees of capacity and competence, the 
best-qualified persons must be encouraged 
to apply for governmental employment. 
This is true regardless of the progress made 
in testing techniques, in certification and 
appointment procedures, and in the wise 
administration of the probationary period 
as well as in such in-service activities as 
training, service rating, and placement. 
Marked advancement has been made in the 
preparation and standardization of employ- 
ment tests, but even the most valid tests 
can do no more than to rank applicants ac- 
cording to ability. With an inferior group 
of candidates, those who make the highest 
scores may still be mediocre. Employee 
training is increasing in importance as a 
personnel function, but the values to be 
derived from such a program vary directly 
with the abilities of those being trained. 

A positive recruiting program goes be- 
yond the improvement of techniques of 
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dealing with individuals after they apply 
and emphasizes the attraction of those ap- 
plicants who possess the best possible quali- 
fications. Traditionally, the procedure for 
attracting applicants to government service 
has consisted merely in the posting of an- 
nouncements in public places and the inser- 
tion of notices in local newspapers. Such a 
method does not tend to reach the type of 
person best fitted for public service. The in- 
troduction of more extensive advertising, 
designed to catch the public eye by pointing 
out the advantages of working for the gov- 
ernment, may only magnify this evil by 
increasing the quantity but not the quality 
of applicants. 

Selective attraction involves the develop- 
ment of relationships with professional, 
scientific, and trade associations, as well as 
with colleges and schools where there are 
likely to be found individuals qualified for 
and interested in government service. The 
aid of administrative, professional, and 
technical personnel in line departments is 
indispensable to the central personnel 
agency in effectively planning and carrying 
out such a program of positive recruiting. 
Finally, the prestige value of the public 
service must be raised if persons of high 
caliber are to be induced to seek careers in 
government. 

Employment Testing. After an examina- 
tion has been announced and applications 
received, it is the responsibility of the civil 
service commission to determine the rela- 
tive fitness of applicants for the particular 
class of positions concerned by rating and 
ranking those who prove satisfactory in 
order of merit on an eligible register. Ex- 
aminations employed for this purpose may 
be designed to measure various factors con- 
tributing to job success, and may also differ 
in nature, form, and method of administra- 
tion. For example, a test may be intended 
to measure capacity to learn or actual knowi- 
edge. It may be standardized or unstandard- 
ized, subjective or objective, assembled or 
unassembled, competitive or non-competi- 
tive. In civil service examining, some com- 


bination of the following kinds of tests or 
employment methods are commonly used: 

(1) Written tests, which are used chiefly 
to measure knowledge, special aptitude, or 
intelligence. 

(2) Oral tests, which are generally used 
to determine personality traits which can- 
not be satisfactorily measured by written 
tests. (In the new oral examination used 
in the federal service, the applicant is gen- 
erally required to demonstrate, by present- 
ing actual evidence, that he possesses the 
qualifications desired.) 

(3) Performance tests, such as_ steno- 
graphic and typing tests, which are used to 
measure actual ability to perform the work. 

(4) Education and experience ratings, which 
are designed to indicate the value of 
previous records of performance and which 
should be carefully made with due regard to 
qualitative as well as quantitative factors. 

(5) Medical examinations, which may 
properly be given to all applicants in order 
to insure the selection of healthy employees, 
and physical tests, which are designed to 
measure such factors as strength and agility 
and which need be given only for a limited 
number of occupational classes such as 
patrolman, fireman, or laborer. In some 
jurisdictions these are used merely as 
eligibility factors; in others, actual ratings 
are given for either or both. 

Other factors which are sometimes used 
to determine eligibility include citizenship, 
age, residence, sex, marital status, and 
possession of a license for certain professions 
and skilled trades. 

Increasing use of character investigations 
by civil service agencies is a significant trend. 
Through such investigations it is possible 
not only to eliminate persons with criminal 
records and those of questionable morals, 
but to sift applicants much more carefully 
on the basis of suitability as indicated from 
their personal reputation and occupational 
records. 

In order that examination work be done 
with maximum effectiveness, the personnel 
agency should employ professional test 
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technicians capable of constructing, admin- 
istering, scoring, and analyzing the tests 
in accordance with scientific standards. 
However, there should be close cooperation 
between these technicians and the line 
officials for whom the recruiting is done and 
who are specialists in the type of work for 
which the examination is constructed. 


SYCHOLOGY and statistics may be 

profitably applied in the process of 
preparing and evaluating tests and test 
items, particularly with respect to written or 
pencil-and-paper examinations. As a step 
in the development of a good test, it should 
be tried out on a carefully selected group 
of employees already in the service to de- 
termine, before use with applicants, its re- 
lationship with job success. Follow-up 
studies of various types of tests should also 
be made to measure the degree to which 
employment tests actually: predict future 
job success of applicants. To a far greater 
extent than is now the practice, tests and 
other employment methods used should be 
analyzed for validity and improved for sub- 
sequent use in light of the findings. 

For many classes of positions, the objec- 
tive or short answer form of written test is 
being increasingly used by civil service 
agencies. Tests of this kind may be scored, 
with the aid of scoring keys or stencils, by 
clerks without technical knowledge of the 
fields covered by the tests. They may be 
graded more quickly, more economically 
and more accurately than the old-fashioned 
essay or free answer examinations. 

While employment tests should be ob- 
jective, reliable, and valid, they should also 
meet certain practical requirements which 
are outside the realm of technical sound- 
ness. Civil service examinations must con- 
form to legal provisions and should be based 
in part on the considerations of cost, time, 
and the recommendations of appointing 
authorities in the operating departments. 
The attitude of applicants and of the general 
public should not be overlooked. Civil serv- 
ice administrators have responsibility, how- 


ever, for encouraging the development of 
better tests and other employment methods. 
It is perhaps even more important that these 
officials, after considering all legal and ad- 
ministrative factors, apply the most effective 
testing techniques as a means of attaining 
the goal that the “best may serve the state.” 

Certification, Appointment, Probation. 
Following the holding and rating of an ex- 
amination for any class of positions in a 
civil service jurisdiction, an eligible regis- 
ter is established to provide an orderly 
method for recording the names of persons 
who have qualified and are available for 
appointment. Commonly, this eligible regis- 
ter lists the names of successful candidates in 
order of relative standing. Under most 
merit system laws or rules, civil service 
agencies certify to appointing authorities 
the names of the three highest candidates for 
each vacancy. This provides for some admin- 
istrative discretion on the part of the ap- 
pointing authority without appreciably 
lowering employment standards. There are, 
however, some variations in this practice; 
for example, Detroit certifies only the name 
of the highest ranking competitor, while 
Maryland submits the first five on the list. 

In many jurisdictions civil service regis- 
ters used for the certification of eligibles 
are being subjected to close scrutiny. Stream- 
lined records, carefully cross-referenced, 
have been introduced to speed up the cleri- 
cal work involved. Some larger jurisdictions 
have installed tabulating card systems. It is 
obviously important that an eligible register 
be currently maintained during its active 
“life” which is ordinarily limited by law to 
one or two years. This involves the removal 
of names of eligibles who have been ap- 
pointed or who become otherwise unavail- 
able. 

In the absence of an eligible list for a 
particular occupational class in which an 
appointment is anticipated, civil service 
agencies frequently certify names from re- 
lated eligible registers which are considered 
appropriate. A slight modification of this 
practice is found in the use of “selective 
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certification” which permits a somewhat 
greater degree of administrative flexibility 
in making appointments, but which is never- 
theless safeguarded against abuse through 
controls by the civil service commission. 
Civil service laws permit, under certain 
restrictions, a variety of methods for bring- 
ing persons into the service when appro- 
priate eligible lists are not available or are 
not legally required. Among the terms most 
commonly used for appointments in this 
category are: temporary, provisional, emer- 
gency, exceptional, non-competitive, labor, 
expert, exempt, and unclassified. Civil serv- 
ice agencies exercise varying degrees of con- 
trol over most of these types of appoint- 
ments, particularly with respect to the ob- 
servance of time limits for employment 
which may be specified in the law or rules. 
Employees, having been certified from a 
civil service eligible list, are usually given 
probationary appointments upon entering 
the service. During the probationary 


period an employee considered unsatisfac- 
- tory may be dropped with little or no for- 


mality or review. Upon the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the probationary period, the dura- 
tion of which is usually fixed at from three 
to twelve months, employees are commonly 
given full civil service status in the form of 
“regular” or “permanent” appointments. 

The probationary period should be re- 
garded as an integral part of the selection 
process. Department heads and other ap- 
pointing officers, however, have generally 
failed to make adequate use of this oppor- 
tunity to determine those qualifications 
not measured by the employment tests but 
necessary for success on the job. A num- 
ber of recent merit system laws furnish a 
more effective approach to the problem by 
permitting employees to be retained after 
the end of the probationary period only 
when their services have been formally re- 
ported as satisfactory by the appointing 
authority. Wider use of probationary period 
follow-up reports, implemented by admin- 
istrative rules, can do much to round out the 
selection process. 


PLACEMENT 
HE term “placement” as here employed 
includes all movement of personnel 
within the service after original appoint- 
ments have been made. Such movement 
may take the form of promotion, transfer, 
detail, assignment, or demotion. 

In the- past, the attention of civil service 
commissions has been concentrated chiefly 
on bringing people into the service, leaving 
in-service shifts of personnel largely to cir- 
cumstance. Today, however, public per- 
sonnel agencies in cooperation with depart- 
mental officials are developing orderly pro- 
cedures for the transfer and promotion of 
employees to positions for which they are 
best qualified. An effective placement sys- 
tem is now generally regarded as an integral 
part of a comprehensive personnel program. 

The fundamental character of the service 
depends in large degree upon the promo- 
tional policy. This policy naturally influ- 
ences the type of applicants originally 
attracted to the service and the kind of em- 
ployment tests which should be adminis- 
tered. In normal times the most capable 
young people who are willing to begin in 
lower-grade jobs will seek employment only 
in a service which offers worthwhile career 
opportunities. An employment test for any 
class of positions designed to pick promot- 
able material should measure more than a 
specific knowledge of the duties of the job. 
The promotional policy is important to 
employee morale in providing incentive for 
employees to perform their duties to the 
best of their ability and to make a special 
effort to become better informed in the 
general field of work in which they are’ 
engaged. 


WO factors which are most often instru- 

mental in limiting the advantages to be 
gained by a policy of promotion from within 
are: (1) the practice of exempting high 
administrative and professional posts from 
civil service rules and reserving them for 
political appointees; and (2) organizational 
provincialism, or the tendency in a depart- 
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ment to restrict all promotions to employees 
within that department, rather than allow- 
ing promotions to take place across organ- 
izational lines throughout the entire service. 
“Blind-alley” jobs have no place in a career 
service. 

The promotional system should be broad 
enough to allow for the advancement of the 
best-qualified employees to higher positions 
in the service to which they are suited re- 
gardless of the particular department in 
which they may be assigned. At the same 
time, provision should be made for bringing 
in new people from outside to fill any 
vacancies for which no one already in the 
service is fitted for promotion. Neither the 
advantage of introducing “new blood” nor 
of promoting those with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the organization should be over- 
looked. 

Promotions are commonly based upon 
some combination of the following factors: 
promotional tests, service ratings, and 
seniority. While seniority is the easiest fac- 
tor to measure, it probably has the lowest 
degree of validity. 

Civil service agencies frequently adminis- 
ter promotional tests. In addition, they can 
perform a useful function in giving counsel 
and information with respect to both gen- 
eral policies and individual cases. Depart- 
mental personnel offices, where they exist, 
should exercise substantial responsibility in 
furnishing advisory services to line officials 
in their own organizations, in working with 
the civil service commission on service-wide 
promotions, and in the actual operation of 
intra-departmental promotion systems. 

The purpose of a transfer system is to 
bring about better adjustment of employees, 
which has the two-fold advantage of increas- 
ing employee satisfaction and improving 
the efficiency of the service. ‘The central per- 
sonnel agency obviously has a_record- 
keeping function to perform with respect 
to transfers. In addition, it often gives more 
positive assistance by furnishing informa- 
tion both to employees concerning possible 
opportunities and to supervisors concerning 


the qualifications of employees who should 
be considered for transfer. An effective 
transfer program can also contribute to the 
stabilization of employment when the work 
of some departments is expanding while 
that of others may be contracting. 

The personnel director must be alive to 
the benefits of carefully planned and ad- 
ministered transfer and promotion systems. 
Clearing-house services in connection with 
placement may eventually prove to be one 
of the chief contributions of the civil service 
agency. 


SERVICE RATINGS 


peices ratings by supervisors are used 
to evaluate those aspects of employee 
efficiency which cannot be approached by 
objective records of quantity and quality of 
production. The importance of service rat- 
ings in a public personnel program can be 
seen when it is realized that the work per- 
formed by the large majority of government 
employees is of such a nature that quantita- 
tive measurement of output is inadequate if 
not impossible. Because of their subjective 
nature, service ratings have been widely 
criticized, and it has even been advocated 
by some that they be abandoned altogether. 

The principal uses of service ratings in 
the past has been to aid in making decisions 
on such matters as salary increases, promo- 
tion, lay-off, and dismissal. There are two 
outstanding advantages in using service 
ratings as bases for these decisions, rather 
than the unrecorded opinions of the super- 
visors at the time when the decisions are 
called for: (1) service ratings are periodically 
recorded and represent a fairer estimate of 
the employee’s performance over a long 
period of time; and (2) each service rating 
is usually a composite of ratings in a number 
of specific traits or work habits, while a 
generalized judgment by the supervisor 
would be a single rating only and would 
consequently be more susceptible to the 
“halo” effect, i.e., the tendency on the part 
of a supervisor to let his view of an em- 
ployee be influenced by one conspicuous 
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trait to the exclusion of other equally 
significant traits. 

Another important function of service 
ratings, which is beginning to be recognized, 
is to aid in employee and supervisory train- 
ing. Ratings may be used to show an em- 
ployee his weaknesses so that steps can be 
taken to bring about their improvement. 
They also serve as a periodic reminder to 
the supervisor that he is partially responsible 
for the efficiency of his subordinates. 


4 ners types of rating forms which are 
most often used today are: (1) The 
graphic rating scale which contains, for each 
quality to be considered, a horizontal line 
representing the range of that quality, with 
descriptive phrases at intervals beneath. 
(The supervisor or rating officer places a 
check mark at that point on the line which 
represents his judgment of the degree to 
which the trait is possessed by the employee.) 
(2) The descriptive trait rating form, such 
as the system developed by J. B. Probst, 
Chief Examiner of the St. Paul Civil Service 
Bureau, which consists of a series of descrip- 
tive phrases about work habits and personal 
traits. (The supervisor or rating officer 
checks those which are applicable to the em- 
ployee.) 

Credit should be given to the pioneer 
efforts of the New York City Civil Service 
Commission in attempting to reduce the 
unreliability of unsupported supervisory 
judgments. In brief, this system calls for 
the presentation of factual evidence of 
superior or inferior employee performance 
to justify ratings that are above or below 
average. Another contribution has been 
made to this field by the California State 
Personnel Board in developing specialized 
forms for a wide variety of positions. 

Much emphasis has been placed upon the 
refinement of rating forms in order to ob- 
tain as great a degree of objectivity and re- 
liability as possible. While this aspect of 
the problem is important, it should be 
emphasized that the success of a rating form, 
however good, depends largely upon the 


supervisor's knowledge of employee per- 
formance and upon his understanding of 
certain principles of rating. Supervisory 
training offers a constructive approach to 
the solution of this phase of the service rat- 
ing problem. 


- EMPLOYEE TRAINING 


| ape apt that it is neither pos- 
sible nor desirable to appoint people 
who possess all the knowledge and skills they 
will need during their careers, many juris- 
dictions are undertaking to make sure that 
employees learn—quickly and correctly—the 
things they need to know. In other words, 
these organizations are training their em- 
ployees. A somewhat related function which 
may properly be performed by central per- 
sonnel offices is that of cooperating with 
schools and universities in the development 
of educational programs designed to pre- 
pare students more adequately for positions 
in the public service. 

The chief objective of in-service training 
programs is to improve employee perform- 
ance and morale. This is done largely 
through the imparting of knowledge and 
the development of supplementary skills 
and abilities. Training provides a means for 
new employees to become proficient more 
quickly, enables experienced employees to 
keep up with changed methods for increased 
efficiency on their present jobs, and prepares 
employees for promotion or transfer. Pro- 
grams of this kind are concerned also with 
aspects of organization fitness, such as im- 
proving morale, providing more effective 
coordination, and developing correct at-— 
titudes. 

An increasing number of civil service 
commissions and other personnel offices are 
providing leadership in this field. While 
they recognize that operating administrators 
and supervisors are primarily responsible for 
the training of their employees, personnel 
agencies are serving these line officials as 
technical advisors, energizers, planners, and 
coordinators. As a part of the general trend 
toward obtaining the understanding and 
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support of department heads and other line 
officials; personnel agencies are devoting in- 
creasing attention to the development of 
administrative and supervisory training 
programs carried on largely through the con- 
ference method. Since many employees are 
promoted to supervisory positions on the 
basis of technical competence, it is highly 
desirable that such knowledge and skill be 
supplemented by training in the human 
problems of supervision. 

In a few cases where special conditions 
make it feasible, centrally located training 
programs are actually conducted by per- 
sonnel agencies. It has been generally found, 
however, that the most substantial contribu- 
tion of the personnel specialist in training, 
as in many other personnel activities, is that 
of providing effective advisory leadership. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


MPLOYEE health and safety activities 
constitute an important but rather 
neglected phase of personnel administra- 
tion. To a considerable extent in private 
industry, and in a few cases in government, 
accident prevention campaigns have been 
successfully carried on. In both private and 
public fields, however, employee health 
programs have until very recently been con- 
spicuous by their absence. For the most part 
the public service has limited such activities 
to the operation of first-aid rooms. While 
few merit system laws even mention the 
performance of these functions, some public 
personnel agencies—notably those in Cin- 
cinnati, San Diego, and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority—have nevertheless con- 
tributed effectively to the physical well- 
being of employees through cooperation 
with line officials, foremen, supervisors, and 
rank-and-file workers. The establishment of 
optimum physical working conditions, the 
development of safe and healthful work 
habits, and adequate medical and nursing 
facilities should be encouraged by the per- 
sonnel agency acting in an advisory capacity. 
The Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care, set up under President Hoover, estab- 


lished the fact that medical charges under 
the present fee-for-service system were far too 
high for average wage earners, which group 
includes a majority of public employees. It 
found, furthermore, that the very founda- 
tion of good medicine was lacking under 
this system, that is, adequate preventive 
medicine. Dr. Douglas Brown, chief of the 
Industrial Relations Section, at Princeton 
University, has said, ‘““The disaster of dis- 
abling sickness still finds the wage- 
earner unprepared; yet it is painfully 
evident that this contingency strikes more 
frequently, bankrupts more families, and 
undermines the self-confidence and eff- 
ciency of the wage-earner more seriously 
than any other risk except that of depres- 
sional unemployment.” These phrases— 
“bankrupts the family,” “impairs efh- 
ciency,’ “undermines _ self-confidence’— 
should make personnel officials in govern- 
ment as well as industry take notice. 

During the past few years, group health 
arrangements among employees have been 
established in various parts of the country 
with the encouragement and assistance of 
management both in the public service and 
in private industry. These arrangements 
take into account the fact that workers can- 
not budget for medical care as they do for 
the everyday necessities of life—that medical 
burdens fall unevenly and are unpredict- 
able. The basis of these plans is the applica- 
tion of the fundamental principle of 
insurance, that the even spreading of costs 
among a group results in mutual benefit 
and increased security for all. The Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation has been a 
pioneer in this field. 


Spee more important than the estab- 
lishment of group health programs is 
the responsibility of the personnel agency 
to cooperate in providing the best possible 
physical working conditions for the joint 
purpose of safeguarding employee health 
and reducing accidents. Unfortunately, this 
responsibility has often been neglected be- 
cause of the apparent pressure of other work. 
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A wealth of information is available as to 
proper physical standards for the work en- 
vironment, which include such factors as 
illumination, acoustics, and ventilation. 
The benefits of good working conditions are 
enjoyed not only by employees but also by 
the service as a whole in the form of greater 
efficiency. Eugene Benge, in his book, 
Cutting Clerical Costs, cites data which 
show the increase in production in various 
types of work through the provision of ade- 
quate illumination. The work in a dispatch- 
ing division of a post office was increased 
121% per cent hy increasing the illumination 
from 3.3 foot candles to 7.6; the sorting 
division was improved 20 per cent by in- 
creasing foot candles from 3.3 to 5.9. This is 
a single illustration of the many ways in 
which costs may be cut, quality of work im- 
proved, and physical strain and possibility 
of injury to the worker reduced to a mini- 
mum through intelligent control of work- 
ing conditions. 

An impressive showing in the reduction 
of accidents has been made in cases where 
scientific studies have been conducted in 
the interest of accident control. A knowl- 
edge of the frequency, nature, and causes 
of accidents is basic to the development of 
an effective system of accident prevention. 

Personnel officials, department heads, 
supervisors, and foremen who are jointly 
interested in greater output, elimination of 
waste, reduction of costs, and satisfactory 
employee relations are giving more and 
more attention to the problems of employee 
health and safety. 


ATTENDANCE, LEAVE, AND Hours oF Work 

F BASIC importance to employee 

morale, health, and efficiency is the 
establishment of satisfactory working con- 
ditions including provisions for vacations, 
sick leave, and standard working hours. 
Written laws or rules embodying these pro- 
visions should be prepared and distributed 
to all employees, and should be designed to 
make working conditions approach the 
optimum as nearly as possible. Such rules 


should be generally uniform for all depart- 
ments in the service. They should, as far as 
practicable, include provisions for: stand- 
ard length of working day; additional pay 
or compensatory time off for required over- 
time work; vacation or annual leave; sick 
leave; leave without pay; and disciplinary 
procedures to be followed in cases of tardi- 
ness, unauthorized absence, or other viola- 
tions of rules. For certain occupations, rest 
periods should be allowed at intervals best 
suited to the type of work performed. The 
availability of a written statement covering 
these points enables employees to become 
familiar with their rights and obligations. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


N A broad sense, the term “employee re- 
lations” may cover the entire field of 
personnel management. For convenience, it 
is used in this section to include two major 
aspects of the contacts which take place be- 
tween the government as employer and the 
individuals who are its employees. The first 
involves the formulation and execution of 
policies to be followed by the personnel 
agency and supervisory officials in line de- 
partments in their dealings with employees. 
The second has to do with the possible ways 
in which the governmental service may un- 
officially influence and benefit the lives of 
employees outside of working hours. 

Good administration in both government 
and industry requires that clear-cut policies 
for dealing with personnel problems be 
established. As far as practicable, participa- 
tion by organized and unorganized em- 
ployees in formulating these policies should 
be encouraged. In any event, written state- 
ments of policy should be made accessible 
to all employees. Civil service laws, rules, 
and regulations embody the basic personnel 
policies in many governmental units. It is 
essential that everyone in the service under- 
stand the policies which underlie all the 
personnel functions, and that adequate 
provision be made for the consideration of 
complaints and grievances. When possible, 
employee grievances should be handled by 
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immediate supervisors in the line depart- 
ments, but channels should be open for 
ultimate appeal, when necessary, to the 
highest executives in the departments or to 
the personnel administrator. An important 
function of most civil service agencies and 
of some departmental personnel offices is 
that of serving as appeals boards. The degree 
of authority which should be exercised by 
a personnel agency in the settlement of 
grievances remains, however, a controversial 
subject. 

Authorities in the field of employee re- 
lations are more and more coming to realize 
the importance of the adjustment and happi- 
ness of employees outside of working hours 
to the efficient performance of their official 
duties. Provisions for assisting employees in 
this respect have traditionally been called 
“employee welfare” work. The gradual 
abandonment of this term by progressive 
administrators indicates a trend away from 
the old paternalistic attitude. This element 
of personnel management may more 
properly be classed as “employee service 
activities” or “voluntary employee activi- 
ties” and may include: recreational and 
social groups, athletic groups, educational 
classes, cooperative cafeterias, credit unions, 
beneficial associations, and group insurance 
plans. 

Extra-curricular activities of this kind 
achieve the desired purpose only when they 
are voluntarily participated in and to a 
large extent operated by the employees 
themselves. The personnel agency and the 
line executives should give their full co- 
operation in the form of suggestions and 
facilities, but the impetus must come from 
the employees themselves if they are to feel 
that the program is really theirs and not 
forced upon them from above. 


EMPLOYEE COUNSELING 
OUNSELING of employees is gradually 
emerging as a function of the more 
progressive personnel agencies. Tradition- 
ally, such guidance has been given only in- 
cidentally and according to the personal 


inclinations of supervisors or personnel 
officials, rather than as a definite element of 
a personnel program. A coordinated and 
systematic counseling program, however, 
can contribute much to the adjustment and 
happiness of the employees, which, in turn, 
results in benefit to the service as a whole. 

Provisions for counseling should be 
flexible enough to fit whatever occasions 
may arise, but the two major types which are 
most frequently in demand are educational 
guidance and vocational guidance, for the 
purpose of directing the employees toward 
the lines of work in which they are most 
interested and for which they are best 
suited. Special attention should be given 
to counseling during the orientation period, 
particularly if the employees concerned 
have recently moved into the vicinity and 
face problems of adjusting to community 
life as well as to the new job. Employees 
should feel free to consult the counselor or 
supervisor whenever assistance is needed, 
but at the same time should be discouraged 
from expecting to receive advice on every 
trivial question which may come up. One 
of the most important objectives of any 
guidance service, whether in government, 
industry, or in the schools and colleges, is 
to develop self-reliance in the individuals 
whom it serves. 

It is not desirable that all counseling be 
performed directly by the personnel office. 
A smooth-running and effective guidance 
system may be developed by the device of 
having the personnel office assist in training 
supervisors throughout the operating de- 
partments in techniques of counseling and 
keeping them currently informed about new 
opportunities of which employees may take 
advantage. 


SEPARATIONS 


| gine principles are as desirable in the 
separation of employees as in their 
original selection. Frequently, however, the 
personnel agency has disregarded its im- 
portant responsibilities for cooperating 
closely with departmental officials in formu- 
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lating and putting into effect the best pos- 
sible policies governing terminations from 
the service. 

Every civil servant is eventually separated 
from the service. Officials of the personnel 
agency in cooperation with those in the 
operating departments should take this fact 
into account in studying labor turnover and 
planning for future personnel needs. For 
such studies and plans to be of the greatest 
value, the types of separations and reasons 
therefor should be considered. Separations 
may be due to: voluntary resignation; lay- 
off due to reduction in force resulting from 
lack of work or funds; dismissal for cause 
(including release of unsatisfactory proba- 
tionary employees); retirement as a result 
of age, years of service, or disability; and 
death. For all types of separation the general 
policies of the service should be clearly 
stated in writing, either in the basic law 
or in supplemental rules or regulations, and 
made available to both supervisory officials 
and employees. In those cases where the 
services of an employee are involuntarily 
terminated, the reasons for separation and 
the nature of his future status should be ex- 
plained to him in writing. 


HE exit interview may be used to ad- 

vantage in most cases of separation to 
explain further the personnel policies in- 
volved and to create better understanding 
on the part of the employee. When the rate 
of voluntary resignations appears to be 
high, exit interviews can provide informa- 
tion helpful to the service with respect to 
the employee’s reasons for leaving. This 
may, in turn, result in the correction of 
conditions responsible for employee dis- 
content. 

Opinions differ as to the relative amounts 
of authority which should be exercised in 
dismissals by heads of line departments su- 
pervising the employees and by the central 
personnel agency. At present there appears 
to be a slight but definite trend in favor of 
increased freedom of action by the appoint- 
ing authorities in the line departments. In 


fairness to the employees and in the interests 
of the merit system, the personnel agency 
should require that reasons for dismissals 
be filed, and should retain at least an ad- 
visory function together with the authority 
to approve reemployment in another posi- 
tion in the service for which the employee 
is qualified. 

The importance of operating actuarially 
sound retirement systems can hardly be 
overemphasized. They will provide security 
for aged or disabled employees; they will 
eliminate such employees from the payroll; 
and they will encourage able people to make 
the public service a career. Many well- 
intended but poorly planned pension sys- 
tems have failed utterly to accomplish the 
objectives for which they were established 
because of inaccurate cost estimates. 


PROCEDURES, FORMS, RECORDS, REPORTS 


— development and improvement of 
the machinery and processes used in im- 
plementing a personnel program is not 
usually considered a distinct personnel func- 
tion. These necessary activities of personnel 
agencies cut across the entire gamut of such 
recognized personnel functions as classifica- 
tion, recruiting, and placement, and are 
used in connection with each. Too fre- 
quently, very little thought has been given 
by personnel officials to the tools and devices 
by which the various phases of the personnel 
program are carried out and interconnected 
both in their own offices and throughout the 
operating departments. 

The psychological effect which proce- 
dures and forms may have upon the users 
should be kept in mind. For example, while 
in most cases a form should be designed 
for ease of filing, it may be sometimes ex- 
pedient to put certain items at the top of 
the form in a prominent place for training 
purposes. The designing of a procedure may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Determination of purpose and use of procedure. 

2. —— of existing related records and pro- 


3. Establishing a proposed flow of work. 
4. Developing proposed filing methods. 
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. Preparation of proposed forms. 

. Discussion of proposed procedure with manage- 
ment and other users. 

- Installation of tentative procedure and training 
of employees in its methods. 

. Analysis of installation. 

. Revision of procedure and retraining of em- 
ployees. 

10. Continued operation of procedure. 


oo aor 


The primary function of the printed form 
is as a time and labor saving device in the 
securing, recording, and transmitting of 
information. The forms used by the per- 
sonnel office should be developed and per- 
fected so that they (1) provide all necessary 
information, (2) require a minimum of 
effort on the part of the individuals filling 
them out, (3) may be referred to quickly 
and easily, and (4) avoid duplication. Care- 
ful planning of this kind encourages co- 
operation and is a real service to depart- 
mental officials and employees. Some per- 
sonnel forms are intended for use of 
applicants and others outside the service, 
and these should be as simple as possible for 
public relations purposes. 

The function of keeping records and 
statistics is intimately bound up with the 
development of forms, since the one is 
largely dependent upon the other. Records 
are indispensable in reaching personnel de- 
cisions, in determining the needs and status 
of the personnel program, and in planning 
future improvements. While they should be 
adequate for genuine needs, they should not 
be allowed to occupy office space and to ab- 
sorb the time and efforts of employees when 
no purpose is thereby served. 

The approval of payrolls is a function 
performed by many public personnel 
agencies. Appointments, transfers, salary ad- 
justments, and separations not in accord 
with the personnel law and rules are 
thereby prevented. The preparation of all 
payrolls is also being assumed by an increas- 
ing number of personnel agencies. 

It is important that the personnel agency 
make reports from time to time so that the 
remainder of the service, the legislative 
bodies, personnel officials in other jurisdic- 
tions, and other interested persons outside 


the service may be able to keep informed 
concerning the work that is going on. It will 
be found profitable to keep in touch with 
progress in personnel work in other jurisdic- 
tions by means of their reports. With few 
exceptions, however, annual reports of civil 
service commissions and other public per- 
sonnel agencies have not been effectively 
prepared from the standpoint of obtaining 
the interest and understanding of readers. 
The principles used by successful advertisers 
offer a field from which personnel adminis- 
trators might borrow to advantage. 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH 


Saale possible values of research in per- 
sonnel work are virtually untapped. 
Research can and should be utilized to ad- 
vantage in connection with the performance 
of every personnel function—administrative 
as well as technical. In normal times research 
has probably been neglected more than any 
other aspect of personnel work; when 
budgets are cut, it is often abandoned com- 
pletely. This is true in spite of the fact that 
scientific investigation is often the most 
effective way of bringing about an ultimate 
saving of time and money as well as im- 
provement in the quality of the work per- 
formed. Psychological and statistical tech- 
niques have been most often used in the 
field of testing, where they have repeatedly 
proved their worth. It is doubtful, however, 
if one per cent of all the civil service exam- 
inations ever given have been scientifically 
evaluated. 

It is neither necessary nor practical for 
each individual personnel office to perform 
all of its own research work. Jurisdictions 
with similar problems should cooperate in 
conducting research projects of benefit to 
all. Reports of personnel studies in other 
government services, in private industry, 
and in educational institutions provide a 
mine of information and suggestions which 
no progressive personnel agency can afford 
to overlook. The Civil Service Assembly is 
the natural clearing house for research find- 
ings in the public personnel field. 
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INTEGRATION WITH LINE DEPARTMENTS 

A NEWER philosophy being discussed in 

industrial management circles is based 
on the assumption that the primary objec- 
tive of personnel management is the im- 
provement of interest, satisfaction and per- 
formance of employees, and that this can 
be accomplished only through operating 
executives who supervise employees. This 
point of view contends that the human fac- 
tor is the agency through which manage- 
ment is conducted. Human relations is such 
a vital factor in the entire administrative 
process of industry or government that it 
may prove to be impossible to take that 
factor, set it out to one side, and expect to 
make a department of it. 

Under a system embodying this philos- 
ophy the technique of personnel manage- 
ment becomes a _ process by which 
supervision is improved and a medium es- 
tablished to insure understanding by all con- 
cerned of what is expected of them. Manage- 
ment is chiefly the development of people, 
not of things. To insure success, every policy 
and plan developed, every decision made, 
every activity initiated, must be considered 
in terms of the capacity of people to produce 
and the ability of supervisors to stimulate 
the desire for maximum production. If this 
is true, it is logical that an important per- 
sonnel job of management is to provide con- 
ditions in which people can work with 
minimum friction, misunderstandings, 
jealousies, and politics. 

If this trend continues in the business 
world and spreads to the public service, the 
personnel director will naturally have a 
different role than he now has in many 
organizations where he is delegated respon- 
sibility, and often authority, for classifica- 
tion and pay, recruitment and selection, 
training, service ratings, and similar func- 
tions. He may become an advisory staff 
executive with little or no authority or 
operating responsibility. His formal powers, 
whether vested by law or delegated by ad- 
ministrative decision, will probably de- 


crease. On the other hand, he may become 
a professional consultant from whom in- 
formation and advice on major and minor 
personnel problems is constantly sought by 
high officials, by supervisors and foremen, 
and by all whose work involves employee 
relations. With the reduction or elimination 
of administrative authority, personnel 
officials would cease to be policemen and 
would become teachers. 

Members of this minority school of 
thought contend that the typical activities 
of a personnel department do not in them- 
selves constitute the expected or desired 
result. It is their belief that the fundamental 
of personnel management is not the actual 
conduct of activities as independent func- 
tions, but is the means of integrating them 
into the processes of management. The re- 
sponsibility for these activities is assumed 
by the regular line of supervision. 


pe difficulties of applying such a philos- 
ophy are numerous and serious. The 
validity of its premises is far from estab- 
lished. ‘Too few cases are available, and even 
these have not been subjected to a genuine 
scientific evaluation. Even if it were demon- 
strated that such a revised personnel system 
worked under certain conditions, universal 
application under varied conditions might 
not prove successful. In the public service, 
the need for at least some measure of pro- 
tection against political and other forms of 
favoritism presents a strong argument 
against sudden or complete deprivation of 
administrative authority in the central per- 
sonnel agency. Removal of record-keeping 
and other clerical functions from the per- 
sonnel agency might not result in efficiency 
or economy. Despite these and many more 
objections which might be raised, it would 
be wise for civil service officials to keep in- 
formed with respect to this new viewpoint 
and its future effects on administration. Re- 
gardless of whether this philosophy is wholly 
accepted, public personnel workers should 
be available at all times for advice and 
counsel on general management problems. 
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FREEDOM FROM UNDESIRABLE FEATURES 
PULAR opposition to the use of the 
public service for partisan purposes was 
the original and dominant force leading to 
the adoption of most civil service laws. 
While such legislation, designed to curb 
political appointments and removals, has 
been enforced with reasonable success by 
civil service agencies, the experience of 
fifty-seven years has revealed two major in- 
adequacies in the traditional merit system 
philosophy. The first and more important 
of these defects was the failure to provide 
a positive and constructive public personnel 
program as an effective substitute for the 
spoils system. Improved legislation and ad- 
ministration during the past ten to twenty 
years is gradually providing a corrective for 
this weakness. This point is discussed else- 
where in this article. The second significant 
omission in the thinking of the early re- 
formers was the lack of attention paid to 
many other undesirable features of public 
personnel policies and practices. 

Favoritism in governmental employment 
is by no means limited to the arena of par- 
tisan politics. Nepotism, amicism, and pro- 
vincialism violate the principles of the merit 
system. Inadequate provisions controlling 
the political activity of public employees 
still exist in many jurisdictions. Discrimina- 
tion against applicants or employees on the 
basis of sex, marital status, or economic need 
is clearly an undesirable feature of a per- 
sonnel program. Special privileges to special 
groups have too often been written into civil 
service laws which were supposed to pro- 
vide equal opportunity for all under a com- 
petitive system. Veterans’ preference and 
rigid residence restrictions are perhaps the 
most common non-merit factors formalized 
by law. Not only do the best qualified can- 
didates suffer as a result of unfair competi- 
tion of this kind, but the public service fails 
to obtain the caliber of employees to which 
citizens and taxpayers are entitled. A well- 
rounded personnel program should be free 
from legal and administrative barriers which 


prevent the selection and retention of em- 
ployees on any basis other than merit and 
fitness. 


CONCLUSION 


7 article has summarized certain 
functional elements of public personnel 
administration. While the component parts 
of a personnel program should be known 
and listed, the underlying philosophy in- 
volved in carrying on these activities is per- 
haps even more important. In conclusion, 
therefore, it is suggested that a well-rounded 
personnel program should be governed by 
certain guiding factors which include, 
among others: 

1. A reasonable degree of administrative 
flexibility in the basic law and rules, imple- 
mented by a service approach on the part of 
the personnel agency in its operation of the 
personnel program. 

2. An intelligent adherence to funda- 
mentals which appear to have been estab- 
lished as a result of experience, balanced 
by an attitude of open-mindedness with 
respect to new ideas and by a willingness 
to apply as well as to tolerate the findings 
and conclusions of scientific research. 

3. Emphasis on the art of handling hu- 
man problems, an art which at the present 
stage of developments, sometimes tran- 
scends formulas and techniques. 

4. A broad and balanced scope of activi- 
ties, carried out in order of their importance, 
and avoiding the appearance of being exces- 
sively elaborate or “buttressed with gadg- 
etry.” 

5. Possession by the personnel adminis- 
trator and his staff of knowledge concerning 
both the line and the staff activities of gov- 
ernment. 

6. The greatest possible participation by 
top administrative officials, supervisors, and 
employees in formulating and carrying out 
the personnel program, together with the 
most effective possible utilization of staff 
workers trained and experienced in per- 
sonnel administration. . 

7. Unquestioned integrity of the per- 
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sonnel agency, which should not, however, 
result in undue rigidity or suspicion in deal- 
ing with applicants, employees, legislators, 
or operating officials. 

8. Compliance with 


existing laws, 


accompanied by observation and study of 
their soundness, and followed by recommen- 
dations for future improvements. 

g. A broad-gauged and long-ranged ad- 
ministrative and professional approach to 


major problems, with the personnel agency 
assuming responsibility for advisory leader- 
ship in the infusion of a sound personnel 
policy throughout the entire service. 

10. A realistic and practical recognition 
of the limitations involved in trying to ad- 
minister a workable personnel system, 
coupled with sufficient imagination to per- 
mit planning and striving for a more per- 
fect program in the future. 


Henry F. Hubbard is Staff Assistant, Federal Council of Personnel Ad- 
ministration. He was formerly Assistant Director of the Headquarters 
Office of the Civil Service Assembly. Prior to that he served as Personnel 
Officer for the Farm Credit Administration of Omaha, and as an Ex- 
aminer on the staff of the New Jersey State Civil Service Commission. 











Possible Applications of Factor 
Analysis to Public Personnel Work 


M. W. RICHARDSON 





of human abilities and traits has been 

impressed with their apparent com- 
plexity. The English language has tens of 
thousands of adjectives with which to de- 
scribe man as a knowing, thinking, and 
reacting organism. We have so many words 
or tools for describing a man that we are 
embarrassed and confused. Our need is for 
simplicity, together with the highest possible 
degree of completeness of description. Simi- 
larly, several hundred different types of 
tests have been constructed, each furnishing 
a measure in which individuals show great 
differences among one another. 

If we scrutinize fifty thousand adjectives 
used to describe a man, we see at once that 
a much smaller number would suffice for an 
adequate description. Many of the terms 
are evidently synonymous, and can be 
grouped into a relatively small number of 
categories. In the same manner, it is evident 
that five hundred ratings of a man on as 
many tests can be reduced to a relatively 
small number of ratings or measures on a 
few factors. A condensation or summarizing 
of the type described can be effected by the 
use of a priori judgments or guesses as to 
what the basic or primary factors might be. 
One difficulty with such a procedure is that 
no two persons would agree exactly in their 
grouping of tests. There would be as many 
so-called primary factors as there are sets of 
preconceptions about the organization of 
mental life. ‘The attempts to assign the 
many measures (test scores and other) to a 
relatively few categories in such fashion 


A NYONE who has worked with measures 


that separate measures of each category or 
factor are obtained comprise what is known 
as factor analysis. 

The problem of factor analysis can be 
stated more formally as follows: If we have 
n different measures made upon N different 
persons, it is required to find r (where r is 
less than n) different primary factors which 
together give the same information about 
the N individuals as did the n original meas- 
ures. It may or may not be required that the 
r primary factors be statistically independ- 
ent, i.e., be uncorrelated, but in most 
analyses they turn out to be so. The reduc- 
tion to the simple structure is accomplished 
by means of a series of mathematical opera- 
tions, which involve certain postulates as to 
what is meant by simplification. It is not the 
purpose of the present paper to outline the 
technical procedures of factor analysis, and 
the reader is referred to the appropriate 
scientific literature. 


REQUIREMENTS OF FACTOR ANALYSIS 


[" IS sufficient, for present purposes, to 
state the principal requirements of an 
appropriate factor analysis. One is that the 
factor loadings (weightings on particular 
factors) must not change when a test or 
other measure has its context shifted. It 
would not be illuminating or useful to find 
that test A has one loading when analyzed in 
a battery with tests B, C, D, E, and F, anda 
quite different one when analyzed in a bat- 
tery with tests M, N, O, P,and Q. The de- 
scription of what the test measures must 
not depend, even partly, on what other 
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tests happen to be given at the same time. 
Such a stipulation is an eminently desirable 
one, quite in accord with common sense con- 
siderations. If a functional entity or factor 
appears in a given test, it must appear to 
the same degree in that test, irrespective of 
the other tests with which that test may be 
experimentally associated. 

The principal axis technique and the 
centroid method, when not supplemented 
by rotation of the structure, fail to attain 
the invariance with context just described. 
Those persons familiar with the basic 
theory, which is essentially that of the repre- 
sentation of a matrix approximately by one 
of a lower rank, will recognize that an in- 
finite number of such solutions is possible. 
The cogent consideration is that such solu- 
tions must make sense, not only in one prob- 
lem, but in successive problems involving 
the same variables. 


(> aspect of a completed analysis is an 
attempt to identify the basic factors 
extracted. Thus, Thurstone has tentatively 
identified several primary factors in the 
cognitive field, the area often sampled by a 
single complicated measure known as a test 
of “general intelligence.” The primary fac- 
tors are identified by Thurstone as Percep- 
tion, Verbal, Word Fluency, Induction, 
Deduction, Space, Memory, and Number. 
He claims no finality or completeness about 
the eight factors, even though the same pri- 
mary factors have appeared in studies sub- 
sequent to the factorization of the original 
fifty-six tests used in his experiment. 

It is to be expected that factors other than 
the eight named may be extracted from 
tests of the cognitive functions, and that cer- 
tain ones now regarded as unitary may 
eventually be split into several factors. For 
example, it seems reasonable to expect that 
one memory factor will be insufficient for 
the proper description of individual differ- 
ences in memorizing ability, and that several 
may be necessary. In such event a given in- 
dividual might be characterized as having 
a high degree of M,, a moderate degree of 


M,, and a low degree of M,, where the M’s 
are quite different kinds or aspects of mem- 
ory. It would be premature to attempt to 
define the number and nature of the separate 
memory abilities, since the researches on 
memory by Thurstone and his students are 
not yet completed. (April, 1940) 

Similarly the identification of some of the 
factors may have to be revised. Thus, it has 
been suggested that Number may turn out 
to be some sort of facility with already 
formed associative connections. The identi- 
fication of a factor is always in terms of what 
the tests with high loadings on the factor 
seem to have in common. If the tests are 
not very simple and uncomplicated in na- 
ture, or if they are such that not all individ- 
uals utilize the same primary ability in 
responding to them, the identification may 
not be easy. At best, the naming of the trait 
or ability serves as a starting point for 
further research into the nature of the fac- 
tor. 


T IS not necessary that all the factors be 

identifiable as human abilities. Some may 
be social factors such as a program of study 
or motivating elements in a social environ- 
ment. In an unpublished factor study in- 
volving various tests of aptitude and achieve- 
ment on a college population, it was found 
that reliable tests of academic achievement 
in five different fields emerged with high 
loadings on a separate factor. Although cor- 
related with certain aptitude tests to about 
the extent customary in prediction prob- 
lems, it was evidence that the separate fac- 
tor was a kind of catchall for studiousness_ 
and various other determiners of academic 
achievement, which were not reflected in the 
scores on the various aptitude tests. 

In this connection, it is important to 
note the difference between factor analysis 
and the more conventional multiple pre- 
diction problem. In the latter, the only ob- 
ject is to predict one variable (the criterion) 
and the other variables are all oriented to 
the criterion in terms of their net contribu- 
tion to its prediction. A structure set up as 
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the result of factor analysis is not oriented 
towards one variable more than to any 
other. The interest in factor analysis is in 
the underlying order, and not in prediction. 
Multiple correlation is empirical in the 
sense that the best combination of tests give 
a certain accuracy of prediction without any 
necessary understanding of what is meas- 
ured by the tests. 

Factor analysis furnishes certain land- 
marks of human abilities which may per- 
haps provide a certain rational basis for the 
selection of tests as vocational predictors. 
The primary factors can be used as predic- 
tors of occupational success instead of the 
tests from which they are derived, but there 
is no gain in the efficiency of prediction. 
Once the tests which give the best prediction 
are found by the usual trial-and-error meth- 
ods, they will predict occupational success 
just as well as will the primary factors. In 
fact, the tests may give a somewhat better 
prediction, because factor analysis elimi- 
nates the specific elements peculiar to each 
of the several tests. 

Only a thorough familiarity with the 
problems and interrelations within a field 
will enable the investigator to be reasonably 
certain of the nature of the factors isolated 
by the techniques of factor analysis. It is 
important to recognize that the factor tech- 
niques do not automatically give useful re- 
sults. The investigator who uses these 
techniques must be thoroughly familiar 
with the field to which he is applying them. 
He cannot hope good results will follow 
from a wooden application of the best pos- 
sible procedures in the field. Some disap- 
pointments with the factor techniques have 
resulted from the expectation that they can 
somehow work magic in the absence of 
scientific ideas and hypotheses. 


APPLICATION OF FACTOR TECHNIQUES 
HAT, then, is accomplished by the 
factor techniques? Basically, these 

techniques are applicable to any situation 
in which a large number of correlated meas- 
ures upon a large number of persons (or 


things) are available, and it is desired to sim- 
plify the huge array of information by sum- 
marizing all of the measures in terms of a 
few basic or elementary factors. The tech- 
niques are tantamount to a system of re- 
classification of many items in such a fashion 
as to bring out substantial similarities and 
differences. 

Let us consider, for example, that we 
have a large number of measures of body 
dimensions on a large sample of the inhab- 
itants of a native village. We know in 
advance of any attempt at analysis of the 
data that the individual differences in 
measurements are in part dependent upon 
complicated hereditary traits not yet iso- 
lated. Moreover, we are certain that pure 
racial strains (if they ever existed) have been 
obscured by generations of intermarriage. 
Nevertheless, the existence of physical 
“types” has been postulated, and it is de- 
sired to find out whether the anthropomet- 
ric measures fall into types. The factor 
techniques are clearly applicable in such a 
case. A properly conducted analysis might 
be expected to prove or disprove the exist- 
ence of physical types. If found to exist, the 
types found might agree or disagree with 
those assumed by earlier investigators. The 
“types,” if found, might, or might not, be 
associated with races as we know them to- 
day. A host of interesting questions can be 
answered in the field, if factor analysis is 
used as a tool in a properly conceived ex- 
perimental set-up. 


yee findings of factor analyses are not 
without immediate application in them- 
selves. ‘Thus, groups of scientifically trained 
individuals are found to have lower average 
scores On a certain mental test than do 
groups of persons trained in literature and 
other liberal arts. Although alternative in- 
terpretations are possible, it is at once 
apparent that the mental test contains three 
types of items found in previous investiga- 
tions to have high loadings upon a verbal 
factor, and very low loadings upon space 
and reasoning. The results strongly suggest 
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that the mental test favors those trained in, 
or having aptitude for, the liberal arts. 

Perhaps a test calling for the demonstra- 
tion of ability to think constructively in 
space of three dimensions might favor 
architects and engineers, for example. If by 
other experiments, it is established that 
ability to do spatial thinking is more impor- 
tant in engineering aptitude than is ability 
to manipulate verbal symbols, we have at 
least the beginning of a rational procedure 
for selecting such individuals for training 
or for employment. 


T HAS often been maintained that the 
so-called intelligence tests place a pre- 
mium upon language abilities. The results 
of various factor analyses contain much evi- 
dence for such a contention. Moreover, it is 
possible to accent the verbal aspects of a 
mental test, or to minimize them, according 
to the purpose of the test. Confronted with 
at least eight “intelligences,” it is certainly 
impossible to speak of “general intelli- 
gence” unless everyone can agree as to just 
what combination of the various primaries 
is to be called “general.” The matter could 
be stated conversely, of course. If we can 
get the concensus of what is judged to be 
“intelligence” by averaging a large number 
of ratings, we can determine by means of 
factor analysis how much of “general intelli- 
gence” is to be attributed to verbal, reason- 
ing, and other factors. It is undoubtedly 
better to discard the concept of general in- 
telligence, and attempt instead to measure 
separately the various separate abilities as 
partially isolated by the factor techniques. 


IMILAR considerations apply to the 

rather nebulous field of personality 
traits. A few factorial investigations in the 
field throw some doubt upon the usefulness 
of such general categories as dominance, 
psychoneuroticism, introversion-extraver- 
sion, etc. Even so, the immediately utiliz- 
able results of factor analysis in the field of 
personality are meager. Although it is 
doubtful that they can be applied fruitfully 


at the present time to personnel adminis- 
tration, there are a number of possible 
future applications. 


& PREVIOUSLY suggested in this paper, 
the methods of factor analysis are per- 
fectly general, and their applicability is by 
no means limited to psychological problems. 
Applications have been made or suggested 
in such problems as disease syndromes, 
allergies, physical constitution, voting be- 
havior, and other rather disparate fields. A 
study related to job classification has been 
planned in detail, and in theory is applic- 
able to the general problem of classification 
of personnel. The study as planned was 
limited to a study of selling positions, not 
from the standpoint of the characteristics 
of salesman, but from the characteristics of 
a representative sample of sales positions. 
Instead of a sample of individuals, a repre- 
sentative sample of selling positions is used 
as the population. Analagous to the vari- 
ous tests applied to persons in the usual 
factor problem are the various sales jobs. 
Just as the completeness of the description 
of abilities of individuals is dependent 
upon the number and scope of the tests used 
to measure them, the completeness of the 
job description is dependent upon the 
number of attributes attached to them. The 
elementary attributes in the original de- 
tailed job descriptions (or raw data) would 
consist of such matters as: (1) cost per unit 
of goods sold; (2) remuneration—type; (3) 
type of commodity; (4) type of selling; and 
(5) average weekly income. 

The problem is to find clusters of sales — 
positions which “hang together’’ because of 
common attributes. In a given cluster, each 
sales position is related to the others in the 
respect that they have some general charac- 
teristic in common. It might be expected 
that a very few significant dimensions or 
aspects of selling would appear, and that 
these “factors” would serve as a basis for the 
classification of positions or jobs within this 
general field. The procedures of factor 
analysis are carried out systematically, in 
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terms of correlations between the various 
attributes or characteristics of the popula- 
tion of positions. In practice, many of the 
attributes are not, strictly speaking, measur- 
able, and are dichotomized. The presence 
or absence of an attribute may be used as a 
datum in problems, in much the same way 
that measured variables would be. The use 
of an objectively determined two-categoried 
variable is to be preferred to a many- 
categoried but subjectively measured vari- 
able. 


_ an analysis of the type briefly sug- 
gested in the foregoing, there should 
appear a definite basis for classification of 
the positions used in the experiment. 
Moreover, if classifications as arbitrarily 
made, or made according to any definite 
procedure, are fed into the original data as 
separate variables, the analysis will indicate 
the factors upon which the previous scheme 


of classification is based. The factor analysis 
thus serves as a check on the validity of any 
previous classification scheme or set of prin- 
ciples, and also provides a new basis for 
classification. The method is extensible, of 
course, to the use of measures which de- 
scribe the personnel holding such positions. 
Moreover, the extension of factor analysis 
to the general problem of classification is 
feasible at the present stage of development 
of the techniques. 
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In-Service Training in New York City 


JOHN J. FURIA ann HAROLD A. WINSON 





IVIL service commissions have placed 
great emphasis on the selection of 
personnel. Far too little attention has 

been given to training public employees 
who have found their way into the govern- 
ment service. But in a career system, where 
selection is normally restricted to certain 
entering grades, in-service training is an 
essential supplement to the selection proc- 
ess. Only by further training can em- 
ployees be appropriately prepared for pro- 
motion to higher grade positions. There is 
genuine danger in being too optimistic 
about the information and _ ingenuity 
which any group of employees can bring to 
their jobs. Even when employees come to 
the service with substantial personal equip- 
ment, they require considerable orientation 
within the framework of the organization 
with which they have become associated. A 
well rounded personnel program should 
therefore supplement the selection process 
with appropriate in-service training activ- 
ities. 

Pre-entry and in-service training have 
both been considered important personnel 
problems in New York City. For many 
years, an extensive variety of “coaching” or 
“cram” schools have attempted to fasten 
their tentacles tightly on training activities 
relating to the public service. In recent 
years, the New York City Civil Service 
Commission has stepped into the picture by 
encouraging a number of departments to 
undertake in-service training programs, by 
assigning service rating credits for courses 
completed at educational institutions ac- 


credited by the University of the State of 
New York, and by undertaking to furnish 
training guidance and facilities through the 
work of a bureau especially established for 
this purpose. 


BuREAU OF TRAINING 


T WAS not until the enactment of the 

George-Deen Act by Congress in 1936 
that the ways and means for more effective 
and intensive in-service training activities 
became available. This Act, with its pro- 
visions for federal aid for the development 
of vocational education, including public 
and other service occupations, has enabled 
a number of jurisdictions to undertake 
training programs. In December, 1937, the 
Regents of the University of the State of 
New York established a Bureau of Public 
Service Training in the New York State 
Education Department. The Bureau was 
made responsible for aiding interested and 
qualified agencies in the development, 
operation, and coordination of training 
programs for state and local employees. 

A year later, the New York City Civil 
Service Commission, anticipating the pos- . 
sible allocation of funds through the State 
Education Department for public service 
training, established a Bureau of Training. 
Shortly thereafter, Mayor Fiorella H. La 
Guardia, following suggestions made by the 
Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, designated a Mayor’s Council on 
Public Service Training which included 
among its'membership the directing heads 
of several of the municipal departments, 
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and the three civil service commissioners. 
The Mayor’s Council serves as the policy 
making body regarding training activities 
while the Civil Service Commission, 
through its Bureau of Training, is charged 
with administrative responsibility for the 
training program. The Council and the 
Bureau are linked through a director of 
training who is an ex officio secretary of the 
Council and head of the Bureau. 


N EXTENSIVE and effective in-service 
training program can be carried for- 
ward by a small staff where most of the 
training organization is decentralized. This 
is the situation in New York City where the 
staff consists of the director of training and 
six supervisors selected from the staff of 
the Civil Service Commission’s examining 
division because of special aptitudes and 
qualifications. These supervisors devote 
full time to the training program. When- 
ever needed, training consultants as well as 
assistants for particular projects are em- 
ployed or (as a result of budgetary impera- 
tive) furnished by operating units of the 
municipal departments. In fact, such help 
is usually assigned by departments only for 
those training activities in which they are 
directly interested. 

Under an arrangement made with the 
State Education Department, the work of 
the Bureau of Training has cost New York 
City only one half the actual amount ex- 
pended. This agreement was made possible 
under provisions of the George-Deen Act. 
The Bureau has been operating on a budget 
of less than $16,000 per annum. Of this 
amount, approximately $8,000 has been 
made available by the State Education De- 
partment as a grant-in-aid under terms of 
the George-Deen Act. 


TRAINING PLANS DEVELOPED 
NE of the first activities of the Bureau 
of Training was to bring together in- 
formation about training activities ante- 
dating the establishment of the Bureau and 
to determine future training needs. This 


was done through the distribution of ques- 
tionnaires and meetings with departmental 
officials and employees. Forty-seven of the 
sixty-three departments answered and 
returned the training questionnaires. 
Twenty-seven departments indicated a de- 
sire for carrying forward a training pro- 
gram, fourteen wanted no such program, 
and six had no plans. It was also revealed 
that, for the period from January, 1937 to 
June, 1939, various municipal departments 


- had offered sixteen training courses to a total 


of seven thousand employees. It was inter- 
esting to note that whereas only 27 per cent 
of the departments without positive train- 
ing experience desired the establishment of 
a training program, 83 per cent of the de- 
partments with past training experience 
desired to continue their training activities. 

Furthermore, it was found that the em- 
ployees of New York City were willing to 
contribute about $1,000,000 worth of their 
own time for the betterment of the public 
service and the enhancement of their own 
careers. Returns from the questionnaires 
and the results of personal visits revealed 
that the field for training could be opened 
at once to no less than twenty-six thousand 
civil service employees in the twenty-seven 
departments wishing to join in the training 
program. 


O ADVANCE the fundamental aims of 
planning, coordinating, and directing 
the training courses with a relatively small 
staff, functional assignments are made in 
the Bureau to facilitate office management 
and administration of the program. These 
assignments involve articulation with gov- 
ernmental, educational, industrial, profes- 
sional, and employee organizations; de- 
velopment of appropriate public relations; 
research in training methods and devices 
and in curriculum construction; develop- 
ment of standard practice manuals; mainte- 
nance of cost records; maintenance of li- 
brary facilities; editorial supervision; and 
clerical supervision. 
Responsibility for the training programs 
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in the several municipal divisions is dis- 
tributed among the Bureau’s staff of super- 
visors. Each supervisor is charged with 
responsibility for planning, coordinating, 
and directing training activities in a num- 
ber of units. He acts as a liaison officer be- 
tween the Bureau and each department as- 
signed to him. This relationship is satisfac- 
tory for all training activities that are 
strictly departmental in character and 
where the supervisor ordinarily performs 
functions of an advisory character. In train- 
ing programs or activities not restricted to 
specific departments but organized on a city 
wide basis, the supervisor’s duties generally 
embrace operating as well as advisory func- 
tions. 

There seems to be no standard delinea- 
tion of duties connected with either type of 
training activity or course. Sometimes the 
activities of the supervisor may be such as 
to defy logical association with one as op- 
posed to the other type of activities men- 
tioned. Thus, the direct assistance provided 
by supervisors may include not only pre- 
paring and distributing announcements 
and application blanks; registering em- 
ployees; developing course outlines and 
syllabi; procuring visual aid materials; fur- 
nishing public address systems where acous- 
tical difficulties are likely to be encoun- 
tered; supplying motion picture films, 
slides, and operators to project them; secur- 
ing space and making seating arrangements; 
and hiring lecturers and consultants; but 
also conferring with lecturers, depart- 
mental administrators, and training com- 
mittees; providing stenographic service; 
circulating announcements of unusually 
interesting and significant class sessions; 
dispensing registration, admittance, and 
attendance forms; editing transcriptions of 
lectures and _ discussions; auditioning 
speakers; preparing, printing, conducting, 
and rating examinations given at the close 
of courses; assigning service rating credit; 
and notifying departmental personnel offi- 
cers of training credits granted to employees 
in their departments. 


VARIETY OF PROGRAM 


A WIDE variety of training courses and 
activities have been undertaken. The 
activities include basic orientation courses 
on the work of each department, problems 
in office management, interviewing tech- 
niques, psychiatric and welfare aspects of 
probation work, investigation procedures, 
plant operation, medical terminology and 
stenography, engineering design and con- 
struction, case work practice, developments 
in laboratory techniques, practical purchas- 
ing problems, office procedures, clerical and 
technical aspects of sanitation work, ad- 
ministrative and technical problems in 
examining techniques, and personnel prob- 
lems. These courses are now being carried 
forward. Many others have been planned. 
They will embrace many of the multifari- 
ous activities of municipal government. 

One of the training activities is being 
conducted as a discussion group on public 
personnel problems. Participants are com- 
missioners, deputy commissioners, and 
higher administrative officials in the several 
municipal departments. The Bureau has 
provided a forum for this group to consider 
the many different problems of public per- 
sonnel management with which the admin- 
istrative officers in all departments are con- 
fronted. Although the discussion group has 
been confined to six meetings, action prom- 
ising to be far reaching in nature has al- 
ready been undertaken as a result of the 
group’s discussions. 


NOTHER training activity which has 
assumed city-wide proportions is de- 
signed to promote office efficiency in clerical 
work which involves certain technical or 
professional elements. This is being carried 
forward in an initial stage through a course 
in medical terminology and stenography. 
The course aims to acquaint stenographers, 
especially those assigned to _ hospitals, 
health, and welfare units, with terms used 
in general medicine and in the fields of 
roentgenology, pathology, compensation 
and liability, medical records, and psy- 
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chiatry. A physician, a teacher of Gregg 
shorthand, and a teacher of Pitman short- 
hand are jointly in charge. At every session, 
a section of a glossary of medical terms is 
devised by the instructors and the group. 
When this course is completed, each regis- 
trant will possess a reference volume of 
terms and definitions directly applicable 
to her daily task. This course will be fol- 
lowed by similar courses dealing with ste- 
nography and appropriate terminology in 
the legal and engineering fields. 

In another situation, the _lecture- 
discussion method and the correspondence 
method of instruction were combined. The 
employees of one department are located in 
several upstate watershed areas as well as in 
New York City. Within the city, the Bureau 
arranged for the organization of a lecture- 
discussion training program. Out of town 
employees were permitted to participate in 
this in-service training undertaking through 
correspondence. Every formal lecture was 
transcribed and copies were sent each week 
to all registrants, including those working 
upstate. At the conclusion of the under- 
taking, a written examination was given 
simultaneously in New York City and the 
upstate areas. 


EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 
MPLOYEE attitudes regarding the in- 
service training program can be deter- 
mined by enrollment’ figures, attendance, 
and attitude surveys. When expectant regis- 
trants have to be turned away for lack of 
space or when enrollees are compelled for 
the same reason to stand throughout a 
ninety minute session week after week, a 
training program can probably be consid- 
ered highly successful, at least from the 
employee point of view. Another significant 
development in New York City is the fre- 
quency with which invited speakers request 
permission to attend subsequent lectures. 
For the purpose of evaluating its program 
more concretely, the Bureau of Training 
has prepared two questionnaires to record 
the reactions of employees and executives. 


For the most part, the items on the ques- 
tionnaires are devised in check list form to 
encourage response and to provide readier 
means of interpretation. Employees are re- 
quested to describe their impressions of 
training courses with respect to value, in- 
terest, subject coverage, effect on under- 
standing of the work of their respective 
departments, effect on interest in and 
understanding of their jobs, and effect on 
relations with fellow employees. As a rule, 
five gradations of opinions are allowed. 

An effort is also made to obtain informa- 
tion and suggestions about the desirability 
of continuing the in-service training pro- 
gram. Space is provided on one of the ques- 
tionnaires for a brief description of any 
idea which the trainee considers to be the 
most important one he has to offer as a 
result of his experience as a participant in 
the program. Space is also available to dis- 
cuss the training program and to offer com- 
ments and suggestions for the improvement 
of training methods, contents of the courses, 
and possible follow-up courses. 

A survey is regularly conducted among 
administrative officials to check on the re- 
sultant changes in employee interest, effi- 
ciency, morale, and ideas. In this manner, 
an evaluation of the program is obtained 
from information and comments furnished 
by responsible administrators in the city 
service. 


A FINAL examination is prepared, ad- 
ministered, and rated by the Bureau 
of Training for all employees who have 
attended 80 per cent of the meetings in any 
one in-service training activity. There is no 
pass or fail mark. The test is another method 
of appraising training effectiveness. Most of 
the tests are of the four item multiple choice 
type. Questions or items are based exclu- 
sively on course materials. As each trainee 
leaves the examination room, he is given a 
copy of the key answers which have been 
prepared in advance. Since he is permitted 
to take the question booklet with him, im- 
mediate verification of the correct answers 
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is possible at the conclusion of the exam- 
ination. This, in itself, serves as an effective 
training device. 


MANUALS AND OTHER By-PRopUCTS 


ON, of the first and most urgent needs 
felt throughout the entire service, 
when the planned in-service training pro- 
gram was initiated, was for manuals of 
standard practice. Only a few departments 
had prepared manuals of this character. 
Arrangements have therefore been made to 
utilize the material developed in the train- 
ing courses as a basis for the preparation of 
manuals of procedure. It has been felt that 
more desirable results can be achieved when 
a central organization, such as the Bureau 
of Training, is made responsible for 
developing administrative aids of this char- 
acter. The manuals can thus be standard- 
ized in form, subjected to uniform 
treatment of material, and written by in- 
dividuals experienced in this type of work. 
The manuals will be useful not only in 
future formalized training activities, but 
also as a device for aiding in orienting new 
employees in their work. 

The production of a number of such 
publications is receiving considerable favor- 
able attention. In April, 1940, the New 
York City Planning Commission issued its 
first employee handbook. Other depart- 
ments are now planning to follow this lead. 
Furthermore, a pamphlet on the standardi- 
zation of forms, a safety manual, and a 
model personnel handbook are now being 
prepared. All of them will be distributed 
to every department in the city service. In 
addition, at the termination of courses 
planned in legal and engineering terminol- 
ogy and stenography, dictionaries based on 
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the work covered by these courses will be 
published. 


HE Bureau is carefully preserving all 
lecture and other instruction material 
for conversion into syllabi to be used in 
connection with future training activities. 
Expense is defrayed, in part, by the collec- 
tion of a nominal registration fee which is 
never higher than $2.00 and which more 
frequently amounts to one half that sum. 
House organs or staff magazines are other 
significant by-products of the in-service 
training programs. These publications are 
particularly useful to professional workers. 
One of the most successful examples of such 
a publication is The Medical Examiner, 
which is the house organ of the office of the 
chief medical examiner of the City of New 
York. The Bureau of Training edited and 
published The Medical Examiner for that 
department last January. This has proved 
to be an effective means of aiding staff pro- 
fessionalization, increasing efficiency and 
morale, and personalizing contacts between 
management and the rank and file workers. 


HE in-service training program that has 

been undertaken by the New York City 
Civil Service Commission with the aid of 
federal and state agencies and legislation 
has met with a highly favorable response 
among responsible municipal officials and 
the employees in the city service. Since the 
establishment of the program, there has 
been a marked increase in the number of 
employees participating in officially spon- 
sored in-service training activities. This has 
already been clearly reflected in improved 
work and spirit among municipal em- 
ployees. 


John J. Furia is Director, Bureau of Training, New York City Civil 


Service Commission. 


Harold A. Winson is a Training Supervisor with the Bureau of Train- 


ing of the New York City Civil Service Commission. 

















A Qualifications Code and Its Uses’ 
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HE qualifications code described in 

this article is one of a number of sim- 

ilar codes devised in recent years for 
personnel recruiting purposes. The prin- 
cipal differences between this code and 
others developed by federal, state, and local 
agencies are that it covers the entire occu- 
pational field and is comparable with, and 
based upon, the occupational code and dic- 
tionary developed by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security of the Social Security 
Board.? Moreover, it is strictly a qualifica- 
tions code and not a position code. It can 
be used by private industry as well as public 
agencies which may have need for a qual- 
ifications code. 

The development of a qualifications code 
grew out of the work of the Committee on 
the Application of Punch-card Methods to 
Personnel Procedures. The necessity for 
such a code became apparent after the pre- 
liminary studies of the Committee had 
reached the point where little more could 
be done without one, and it appeared that 
this work would be forced to cease unless a 
code was available. 

The first step in building the code was to 
examine the literature in the field and to 
study existing codes. Compilation of infor- 





1The opinions expressed in this article are those of 
the authors and do not necessarily reflect those of the 
Committee on the Application of Punch-card Methods 
to Personnel Procedures or the official views of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

* Formerly the United States Employment Service in 
the Department of Labor. 

* This is a joint committee of the United States Civil 
Service Commission and the Federal Council of Per- 
sonnel Administration. 


mation on occupations and the formulation 
of definitions of occupations is not new, but 
the arrangement of occupations into related 
groupings, or the classification of occupa- 
tions, is a comparatively recent develop- 
ment. The use of punch-card equipment for 
recruiting work also emphasized the need 
for such classifications and accelerated their 
development. At the present time about 
twenty-seven government offices in Wash- 
ington, D. C. have punch-card equipment 
which they use for personnel and pay roll 
purposes, and seven or eight of these offices 
maintain qualifications files on employees 
which are used for placement work. The 
qualifications codes used by these agencies 
were found to be too limited in scope for 
use by the Committee. 

Establishing a machine system to facil- 
itate the selection, promotion, and transfer 
of personnel requires certain essential ele- 
ments. These include a dictionary of occu- 
pational descriptions, a qualifications code, 
qualified coders, machine equipment, a 
punch-card file, and a system of selection. 


THE DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONS 
A DICTIONARY of occupations is an 

essential element in any qualifications 
or job-coding procedure. The absence of 
such a dictionary in the past has hindered 
the preparation of a workable code covering 
all occupations. From time to time various 
governmental agencies and other bodies 
have prepared classifications of occupations 
based, for the most part, on job titles alone. 
Since a given job title is not always descrip- 
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tive or definitive, and since it may have 
different meanings in different localities, 
the problem of uniform and accurate cod- 
ing was almost insurmountable. 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles re- 
cently published by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security overcomes this handicap in 
a large measure. It should thus find wide 
application as a tool in placement work of 
the state and local employment offices and 
the federal, state, and local personnel offices, 
as well as in the United States Civil Service 
Commission. 

The job definitions in this volume are 
resumes of the essential data derived from 
job analyses schedules obtained from 
field surveys and interviews with registrants 
in placement offices. The typical definition 
consists of a brief statement of what the 
worker does on the job. A step-by-step de- 
scription of the operations performed is 
given for the more complex jobs. In addi- 
tion, where such information is necessary to 
identify a job or to distinguish it from a 
related occupation, information is given 
about the specific tools or equipment used, 
the raw materials needed, the locality of 
employment, or the educational back- 
ground which the worker must possess. 
This latter information is especially impor- 
tant for professional, semi-professional, 
managerial, and clerical occupations. 

Following each job title, but preceding 
the definition and code number, are the in- 
dustrial designations for the jobs. These are 
in parentheses, usually abbreviated. They 
serve to indicate the type of activity with 
which a job is associated. By this means 
identical job titles can be differentiated 
readily according to the industry in which 
they occur. Thus one can ascertain that a 
“lathe hand” may signify a worker in either 
the woodworking or machineshop indus- 
tries. 


THE FRAMEWORK OF THE CODE 
i ipean occupational code is a generic ar- 
rangement of occupations expressed in 
numbers. It may be compared with an in- 


dexing system used in a library. A total of 
five digits are usually used to code an in- 
dividual occupation. A sixth digit has been 
reserved for expansion of the code when 
needed. Five digits are generally used since 
there are roughly twenty thousand different 
occupations. The theoretical number of 
jobs which can be described is 999,999. 
Actually, the code could never accommo- 
date this many positions because of the un- 
equal expansion of the different occupa- 
tional groups. 

The first digit, which, under a decimal 
system, allows for a total of ten divisions, 
signifies one of the seven general occupa- 
tional fields under this _ classification 
scheme. These are: 


o Technical, scientific, professional, 
and managerial, and semiscien- 
tific, semitechnical, and semipro- 
fessional occupations. 

1 Clerical and sales occupations. 

2 Service occupations (personal, 
building, and protective). 

3 Agriculture, forestry, fishing, and 
kindred occupations. 

4and 5 Skilled craft and manual oc- 

cupations. 

6 and 7 Semiskilled craft and man- 

ual occupations. 

8andg Unskilled occupations. 


The next pair of digits (second and 
third) in each of these main divisions repre- 
sent a further subdivision in these occupa- 
tional fields and carry the breakdown into 
specific occupations or industries. The 
fourth and fifth digits usually designate 
specific occupations. 


A STUDY of the occupational groups 
listed below indicates that the basic 
arrangement is “mixed” and that the prin- 
cipal occupational groups are set up both 
vertically (i.e., all jobs within an industry 
forming a principal grouping), and horizon- 
tally (i.e., a craft or specific occupation 
forming a principal grouping, regardless of 
the industries in which it occurs). 
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Vertical Occupational Horizontal Occupational 


Groups Groups 
Tobacco Manufacturing Machinists 
Textile Manufacturing Electricians 
— and Paper Goods Carpenters 
Chauffeurs and Drivers 
... and Coal Pro- Millwrights 


ucts 
Glass and Glass Products 


With a number of exceptions, the main 
groups are set on a vertical basis in so far as 
the occupations in processing industries are 
concerned. This is true, for example, for 
the vertical industries mentioned above 
and in the case of such other vertical in- 
dustries as lumber, printing, and food 
products. The various metalworking, con- 
struction, transportation, maintenance, and 
repair occupations, however, are grouped 
by crafts, or craft groups, irrespective of in- 
dustry. Thus, all machinists, routemen, and 
stationary engineers are grouped under 
their respective headings, even though the 
routemen, for example, may occur in ten 
industries. 

In the classification here under consid- 
eration, foremen, with certain exceptions, 
are grouped together in the 590-599 series 
as “Foremen, manufacturing,’ Foremen, 
construction,” etc. Only the foremen who 
supervise the work in a single skilled trade 
in which they must be competent are classed 
with that trade. An example is carpenter 
foreman, which is classed with carpenters. 
On the other hand, a highway construction 
gang foremen, classed with the construction 
foremen, is not identified in the code with 
any specific construction occupation. 


NEW and interesting innovation is 

the inclusion of a code for skill level in 
the manual and trade occupations, which 
are organized into 200 categories. Skill level 
is indicated by the first digit, 7.e., the digit 
prefixed to the 2-digit number of the occu- 
pational group. In the first 100 categories, 
“4” prefixed to any group number signifies 
a ‘killed occupation; “6” semiskilled; and 
“8” unskilled. Under this plan “449,” for 
example, signifies any skilled occupation in 
the printing and publishing industry, n.e.c. 


(not elsewhere classified), “649’ any semi- 
skilled occupation in this industry, and 
“849” any unskilled occupation in this in- 
dustry. In the second series of 100, “5,” “7,” 
and “g” are used in a similar aloes ‘Thus, 
“49,” “”49,” and “949” refer to the skill 
levels in transportation occupations, n.e.c. 
The “skill level” of a given occupation 
was determined by a study of job schedules 
for the occupation and comparison with the 
general definitions and standards set up for 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled occupa- 
tions. According to these general standards 
and definition of skill, boilermakers, for 
example, are considered ‘“‘skilled’’; oilers of 
machinery as “semiskilled”; and metal 
platers helper as “unskilled.” Thus under 
this job classification plan, skill level con- 
stitutes the major breakdown or point of 
division in manual and trade occupations. 
Specific or specialized occupations within 
any general 3-digit group are differentiated 
in the next three digits. For example, all 
carpenter occupations are “525,” “finish 
carpenter” is coded “525.010.” To interpret 
this code we begin with the first digit. The 
“s" signifies a skilled occupation. The next 
bt “en,” signify the general field of car- 
penter work. The pair after the decimal 
point, “‘o1,” designate specifically “finish 
carpenter” as defined in the occupational 
dictionary. The final ‘“‘o” has no specific 
significance in this somieai instance and 
is reserved for possible future expansion or 
further specialization in the occupation. 


INCE both the dictionary and the occu- 
pational classification of the Bureau of 
Employment Security are pioneer ventures 
in the field, it is to be expected that the oc- 
cupational coverage is incomplete. Those 
responsible for the preparation of the dic- 
tionary point out that they did not cover 
every American industry in the gathering 
of job data, and that the “first edition is 
presented somewhere near the point of 
diminishing returns of available occupa- 
tional data, considering the expenditure of 
labor and money involved.” 
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The experience of the writers in the ex- 
perimental coding of the employment rec- 
ords of federal employees has brought to 
light many of these omissions, especially of 
occupations in the federal service, and in 
the professional and semiprofessional fields 
generally. The incompleteness of data on 
professional and governmental jobs reflects 
the fact that the Bureau of Employment 
Security is occupied primarily with the 
placement of workers in private industry, 
and that these job data were gathered from 
such sources as were available at the time 
the dictionary was being compiled. 

In contrast to the relative incompleteness 
of the Bureau’s code for “white collar’ jobs 
generally, trade, manual, and service occu- 
pations appeared to be adequately covered 
in the code and dictionary. 


THE QUALIFICATIONS CopE 


I‘ THE light of these considerations, the 
Committee on the Application of 
Punch-card Methods to Personnel Proce- 
dures undertook early in 1939 the prepara- 
tion of a more complete and detailed code 
for professional, semiprofessional, mana- 
gerial, and clerical occupations. This code 
was based upon the Bureau of Employment 
Security code, but covered a far wider field 
of occupations than the latter. Conse- 
quently, the two codes are not identical. 
The numerical limitations of the 
Bureau’s code were observed. For example, 
professional occupations were kept within 
the limits of numbers 000 to 03g. Further- 
more, an effort was made to maintain com- 
parability between the two codes so that 
the preparation of occupational statistics 
from both Bureau data and other govern- 
ment data would be feasible. The Com- 
mittee’s codes for horticulturists, physicists, 
zoologists, and husbandmen, however, have 
no specific counterparts in the Bureau’s 
code, since these professions are grouped in 
the Bureau’s code with many others in 039 
“Professional Occupations, N.E.C.” Thus, 
about ten occupational groups in the profes- 
sional field in the Committee’s code would 


have to be combined in order to secure com- 
parability with the Bureau’s N.E.C. group, 


039. 


CODING innovation devised by the 
coding staff is the ‘functional code” 
which is designated by the sixth digit of the 
code for professional, semiprofessional, 
managerial, and clerical occupations to de- 
note a functional specialization within the 
five-digit occupational field. Under this 
procedure the coder first ascertains the field 
of specialization of a given statement of 
duties in any one experience of an appli- 
cant. Let it be assumed that the applicant is 
an electrical engineer employed in direct- 
ing the construction of a railway signal sys- 
tem. The coder looks up the field of elec- 
trical engineering in the code book and 
notes that 017 symbolizes this field. A glance 
over the various specialties listed under 
this field reveals that “railway signal sys- 
tem” has code number 82. Since the man 
was employed in directing construction 
rather than, let us say, designing or research 
work, he is coded functionally in the con- 
struction field, which is “O” according to 
our code book. Thus, his entire code num- 
ber for this particular experience is 017.820. 
Different functional codes, applicable to 
specific professions and ‘“‘white collar” oc- 
cupations, have been devised to meet the 
requirements of coding a function which 
may be applicable to any or all of the 
branches or specialties in a given field. This 
practice has worked out well in actual 
coding. 


HE Committee’s code departs from 

comparability with the Bureau’s code in 
several fields in which the Bureau’s analysts 
believed it more desirable to conform to 
the Standard Classification! followed by the 
United States Bureau of the Census than to 
adhere to strictly functional organization of 


1 The Standard Classification of occupations was pre- 
pared in 1939 by the Committee on Occupational Clas- 
sification, sponsored jointly by the American Statistical 
Association and the Central Statistical Board, with the 
cooperation of a number of other interested agencies. 
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occupations. One case in point is that of 
inspectors. In the Committee’s code, in- 
_ $pectors are not considered to be an occupa- 
tion akin to architects, for example, since 
inspectors as a group have little in common, 
and the various jobs which bear this desig- 
nation are not interchangeable to any de- 
gree. Thus, clothing, immigration, struc- 
tural steel, and cattle diseases inspectors 
could not readily exchange jobs. Inspector, 
therefore, has much the same functional 
significance as the term “operator,” “‘spe- 
cialist,”” or “mechanic.” 

In the Committee’s code an analysis has 
been made, where possible, of each inspec- 
tional job. The job has then been allocated 
to the occupational group with which it is 
most closely allied. Thus, hull inspectors 
are classed with marine officials, plumbing 
inspectors with plumbers and plumber 
foremen, and cattle disease inspectors with 
veterinarians. 

Certain public service inspectional occu- 
pations, as immigration and customs in- 
spectors, not readily identified with any 
specific occupation have been grouped to- 
gether as “Public Service Inspectors.” 


N ORDER to make effective and accurate 
use of its modification and enlargement 
of the Bureau’s code, the Committee will 
shortly begin the preparation of a supple- 
mental dictionary, containing descriptions 
of job designations not included in the 
Bureau’s dictionary. As a preliminary step 
in that direction, certain federal depart- 
ments have agreed to supply job descrip- 
tions of many of their unclassified field jobs. 
Definitions based upon these descriptions 
will be prepared for inclusion in the sup- 
plemental dictionary of occupations. This 
procedure will at the same time provide the 
cooperating departments with job data now 
lacking in many cases. 


UsEs OF THE QUALIFICATIONS FILE 

HE immediate interest of the Commit- 

tee in developing a qualifications code 
was to develop a technique for using punch- 


card methods in personnel procedures. The 
particular interest was in the creation of a 
punch-card file covering the experience, 
educational, and other important qualifica- 
tions of persons already in the federal serv- 
ice. 

The Committee recognized that the ac- 
curacy and completeness of such a file for 
placement purposes would depend to a 
large extent on the recruitment of compe- 
tent coders. Each coder would have to be 
thoroughly familiar with positions in at 
least one, or preferably several, occupa- 
tional fields, such as engineering, eco- 
nomics, sociology, building construction, 
or ship-building. As a group, the coders 
should represent as many occupations as 
possible. 


HE United States Civil Service Com- 

mission is at present considering the 
uses that might be made of the qualifica- 
tions file. It is possible that it might be of 
use to the departments and agencies in 
effecting transfers and for filling vacancies 
from within the service. Its use should thus 
reduce the number of specialized examina- 
tions which would otherwise have to be 
held. Filling vacancies by the use of the 
qualifications file would speed up the place- 
ment procedure. Moreover, the qualifica- 
tions file, by providing a means of making 
promotions from within, should result in 
improvement in morale among employees, 
as well as stimulating employees to study 
for advancement. Thus employment in the 
federal service would be made more attrac- 
tive, and at the same time the efficiency of 
employees would be increased. 

The placement procedure worked out 
by the Commission for in-service placement 
begins with the submission by the place- 
ment officer in an agency of a “Request for 
Preliminary Selection” form to the super- 
visor of the qualifications file. The latter 
studies the job description and qualifica- 
tions desired and translates this into code 
designations, which are inserted in the ap- 
propriate column on the request form. The 
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request sheet is then sent to the file room 
where the punch-cards in the appropriate 
occupational file are sorted. 

The machine-selected cards are returned 
to the supervisor who withdraws the orig- 
inal personnel data sheet for each card se- 
lected, first reviewing cards for proper 
selection. If one vacancy exists, and the 
number of cards exceed 50 or 100, the place- 
ment officer is notified that he may raise the 
qualifications or make them more special- 
ized. In that case the cards are re-sorted and 
cards of the better-qualified persons are re- 
turned to the qualifications file supervisor. 
The personnel data sheets of the persons 
selected are sent to the placement officer 
who then makes his selection. 

The qualifications code and file can be 
used for in-service activities other than 
those related to placement, transfers, and 
promotions. The statistical information se- 
cured from a qualifications file would be 
the basis of many administrative studies, 
such as classification, age, and turnover 
studies; tabulations of separations, and of 
positions by salary, agency, location, age, 
and sex; and retirement cost studies. Posi- 
tion and turnover studies would be valu- 
able in forecasting personnel needs in con- 
nection with recruitment programs. 


Feira the particular interest of 
the Committee in developing a qual- 
ifications code was to create an in-service 
qualifications file, the use of such a code 
for general recruiting purposes was not 
overlooked. Consequently, it appears that 
the code will work equally well in coding 
the qualifications of persons making appli- 
cation for positions. As received, applica- 
tions can be coded occupationally and ap- 
propriate punch cards prepared. When an 
examination for a particular class of posi- 
tions is announced, the regular announce- 
ments can then be forwarded to those per- 
sons who, according to the qualifications 
file, appear to be especially well qualified 
for the position to be filled. This is one 
aspect of a positive recruiting program that 


has been followed by only a few public per- 
sonnel agencies. The qualifications code 
and any “‘out-service” qualifications file 
based on it are directly applicable to a pro- 
gram of this character. 

Should the code be considered to contain 
more occupations than desired, or broken 
down finer than is necessary for the purposes 
of any agency, it can be adapted to meet 
one’s requirements by deleting some of the 
titles and dropping one or two digits. A 
qualifications code based on occupations is 
indispensable in making statistical studies 
of jobs in establishments where the number 
of employees is several thousand or more. 
An example will probably illustrate the 
statistical value of the code. One operation 
of the sorting machine (which sorts four 
hundred cards a minute) would throw the 
positions into as many as ten main group- 
ings. Two times more through the machine 
and all specific occupations, as attorneys, 
economists, accountants, typists, carpenters, 
laborers, etc., would be segregated. Two 
more sorts would break each of these occu- 
pations into their specialties. 


N ADDITION to its other uses, a qualifi- 
cations file would be of great value in 
time of national emergency, as it would be 
possible to recruit personnel to fill vacancies 
much more rapidly than at present. The 
code and dictionary provide a common de- 
nominator for coordinating public and 
private recruiting programs if desired. The 
code also supplies a basis for a selective con- 
scription program. 


A DISCUSSION of the code and qualifi- . 
cations file would not be complete 
without mention of some of the difficulties 
one may expect to encounter in the coding 
procedure, and some of the apparent in- 
adequacies of the code. One difficulty arises 
out of the very nature of the jobs to be 
coded. Briefly, the following three prob- 
lems should be mentioned: (a) dynamic 
character of occupations; (b) tendency of 
“distinct” occupations to be combined, and 
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the reverse tendency of others to break up 
into specialized fields; (c) “positions” made 
up of a number of occupational compo- 
nents. 

Occupations are of a dynamic character. 
The bounds or functions of many trades are 
often in a state of flux, changing with eco- 
nomic circumstances, inventions, and with 
social and political events. Thus we are 
bound to encounter difficulties when we en- 
deavor to categorize occupations into a rela- 
tively immutable classification system, using 
a system of definitions which are our criteria 
and guides over a long period of time. 

It is thus inevitable that coders will con- 
stantly encounter borderline positions 
which might readily go into either of two 
groups, depending upon the coder’s con- 
ceptions and interpretation of terms. In 
many fields this problem is two-dimen- 
sional. For example, a given position may 
lie between legal and quasi-legal occupa- 
tions, or again, somewhere in the twilight 
zone between legal and investigative occu- 
pations. The line of demarcation in either 
direction is at best a rather hazy one, and 
the final allocation often rather arbitrary. 


NOTHER aspect of the dynamic quality 

of occupations is their tendency to 
break up into specialized components or to 
be combined into one position. Such titles 
as typist-timekeeper or blacksmith-welder 
illustrate the latter tendency. In coding such 
combinations of occupations in one position 
one may follow the practice of coding the 
first title in the pair. This is based upon the 
assumption that the more significant job, 
or the one occupying the greater portion 
of the time, is mentioned first. This is about 
the only practical procedure, since the 
alternate plan of establishing a special code 


designation for every combination would 
so expand the code structure as to make for 
cumbersome and expensive operation. An- 
other technique occasionally employed is to 
code a dual position as two distinct jobs, 
dividing equally the duration of employ- 
ment when that element is coded. When the 
job description is sufficiently detailed so that 
the percentage of time spent on each type 
of work is given or can be approximated 
from the description of duties, the coder 
is guided in coding by such facts. 


HE coding of “‘positions” which are 

made up of a number of occupational 
components is a difficult problem, and is 
particularly so in the clerical field. In coding 
such a position one may: (a) give it several 
code numbers in accordance with its occu- 
pational components; (b) code it in “gen- 
eral clerical”; (c) code it by industry, as 
“yard clerk” in “clerical-railroad industry”; 
(d) code it by the most important occupa- 
tional element. 

Here, too, might be mentioned the neces- 
sity for any classification plan to be ade- 
quately cross-referenced. ‘Thus if one wishes 
to sort out all the cards of persons qualified 
to fill a certain research job in the field of 
physics, a note in the code book listing re- 
lated fields of physicists would serve as a 
notice that positions in certain branches of 
engineering should also be sorted for pos- 
sible candidates. Similarly, since a_ soil 
scientist or soils chemist could be equally 
qualified to handle a certain job, they should 
be cross-referenced both ways in the code 
book. This cross-referencing will insure that 
every qualified person will be given careful 
consideration in the filling of a vacancy. 
This is a fundamental part of any merit 
system. 


A. C. Edwards is Chief of the Statistical Division of the United States 
Civil Service Commission and Chairman of the Committee on the Appli- 
cation of Punch-card Methods to Personnel Procedures. 

Robert Shosteck is in charge of the Qualifications Coding Unit of the 
Statistical Division of the United States Civil Service Commission. 





























Employee Relations in the Work 


Projects Administration 


FRED ZAPPOLO 





TT HE Work Projects Administration 
was born out of the depression. The 
program it directs is without prece- 
dent. It is the third of the Federal agencies 
developed to alleviate the problems of the 
unemployed in the United States. The Civil 
Works Administration, which figuratively 
went into operation overnight, and the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration pre- 
ceded the Works Progress Administration 
which was organized in 1935. On July 1, 
1939, the title was changed to the Work 
Projects Administration by terms of an ex- 
ecutive order issued under terms of the Re- 
organization Act of 1939. 

Today the Work Projects Administration 
is well established and is master of its work 
in so far as techniques of operation are con- 
cerned. Most of its administrative and tech- 
nical employees are thoroughly competent. 
Among them are unique specialists of na- 
tional repute. Because many of them have 
been in the work since its inception, coming 
as they did with the CWA and remaining 
through the successive agencies, they have 
in addition to a professional interest a per- 
sonal pride about the accomplishments of 
the agency. 

The Work Projects Administration’s em- 
ployees feel insecure because each individ- 
ual knows that the tenure of his employ- 
ment bears a direct relationship to the 
broader question of general unemployment. 
For the most part the employees have little 
or no economic security except that offered 
by a job. Some originally demonstrated their 
abilities in relief jobs before being trans- 
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ferred to the administrative rolls. Each em- 
ployee further knows that the question of 
the existence of the Work Projects Admin- 
istration is a matter for annual Congres- 
sional discussion at budget time. 

The lack of civil service status has con- 
tributed to the worries of the workers. 
Many of them desire to make a career of 
government employment. Many have been 
recruited from state and local jurisdictions 
and now desire to continue their employ- 
ment in the federal government. Their lack 
of civil service status, among other things, 
blocks the possibility of transfer to other 
federal agencies inasmuch as the Work 
Projects Administration is one of the few 
large organizations which exists entirely 
outside of the competitive classified service. 

The newness of the agency is the cause 
of a serious problem. Techniques of pro- 
cedure and operating policies in a field as 
big as this for which there is no precedent 
cannot be established at once but must be 
developed as problems occur. The adjust- 
ment of these problems is found only 
through study and analysis. This contrasts 
sharply with the easier method of settling 
problems by precedent, which is so often 
possible in an old-line agency. It is inevi- 
table that the Work Projects Administra- 
tion, being a relatively new agency which 
after five years of existence is still con- 
sidered an emergency agency threatened by 
violent fluctuation in employment, if not 
complete elimination, should be faced with 
more dynamic employee relations problems 
than is the average agency. 
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HE Work Projects Administration, in 

common with most governmental agen- 
cies, has an employee union. Though union- 
ism is not a new phenomenon in govern- 
ment, dealing with the problems arising 
from unionism is a new experience to many 
government employees in supervisory posi- 
tions. Furthermore, those who are not in- 
formed on the background of the labor 
movement in general or its development 
within the government service are likely to 
be at a loss to know how to deal with their 
unionist subordinates. Some feel that unions 
have no legitimate place in the government 
service. 

The problems faced by the Work Proj- 
ects Administration personnel office, then, 
are much the same as in other agencies but 
it is true that the office also has some prob- 
lems which are somewhat different than 
those experienced in organizations in which 
the employees may feel more secure. 


EMPLOYEES’ RELATIONS OFFICE CREATED. 
HE challenge of these problems led to 
the appointment of a full time em- 

ployees’ relations officer when Colonel F. C. 

Harrington, Commissioner of the Work 

Projects Administration, reorganized the 
Personnel Office in 1939. Although the 

program has been in existence for only a 

year, interesting problems have crystallized. 

Methods of solving problems have emerged 

in somewhat definite form. From these ex- 
periences we have distilled certain guiding 
principles. 

The Employees’ Relations Office was es- 
tablished to serve the employees, and its 
staff acts accordingly. Friendliness is ex- 
tended throughout the entire relationship 
between the office and the workers even 
when a difficult grievance is being handled. 


HE Employees’ Relations Office must 
have an open door policy in order that 
every employee may have ready and easy 
access to its services. Everything possible is 
done to put the employee at ease. The re- 
ceptionist is trained in a sympathetic ap- 


proach. The employee is made to feel that 


he is welcome. When he cannot be granted 
an immediate interview he is given a definite 
appointment at some time convenient to 
him. 

An employee in trouble approaching the 
Employees’ Relations Office on his own in- 
itiative, or when summoned to appear there, 
often feels at a disadvantage. When the em- 
ployee appears for the interview, the em- 
ployees’ relations officer is quick to adjust 
his approach to the needs of the individual. 
Some are embarrassed, timid or reserved; 
others are belligerent, aggressive or con- 
tentious. Sometimes a cigarette or a conver- 
sation started about current events or other 
matters not connected with the purpose of 
the interview will break the tension per- 
mitting the employee to regain his 
equanimity. 

The employee frequently starts the in- 
terview with an apology for taking up the 
time of the officer. This directly reflects the 
attitude of the usual supervisor who feels 
that he is too busy to listen to a complaint 
from his subordinate. In every case the 
officer is careful to let the individual set the 
tempo of the conversation and to appear 
relaxed but thoroughly attentive. 


PECIAL care is given to the handling of 
the problems of minor employees. The 
Personnel Office lets it be known that the 
low salaried worker is welcome and will be 
treated equally with other persons. The im- 
portance of such employees to the adminis- 
tration cannot be disregarded. In numbers 
alone, they are important. Upon their pro- 
duction of work rests the worth of the higher 
salaried administrative and professional em- 
ployees. Therefore, their poor morale may 
injure the efficiency of the whole organiza- 
tion. 

Considerable attention is given to all 
problems presented. An employee may drop 
in for an interview on any problem con- 
fronting him in his work, irrespective of 
how unrelated to the employee’s immediate 
task it may seem to be or how trivial it might 
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be compared to the larger operating prob- 
lems of a Personnel Office. An employee 
must have a legitimate complaint, however, 
before the employees’ relations officer inter- 
venes. When, in the initial discussion, a 
complaint proves unreal, the employee is 
frankly told so. 


TYPEs OF PROBLEMS 


T HE types of problems presented by em- 
ployees range from trivial complaints 
about the office behavior of co-workers to 
formal charges against administrative 
officers. Employees have asked about such 
diverse things as the possibilities of trans- 
fers within the agency, for advice as to 
whether or not an outside offer of employ- 
ment should be accepted, the right of a 
supervisor to impose a certain type of disci- 
pline, or the correctness of a rumor that one 
section is about to be consolidated with an- 
other. 

Though some matters are not complaints, 
they are employees’ problems. It is a legiti- 
mate function of the Employees’ Relations 
Office to answer these questions because 
what benefits the employees benefits the 
agency. An administration that has the ear 
of the rank and file need not risk the de- 
moralization of its staff through the circu- 
lation of false information. The employees’ 
relations officer has at times privately stated 
that he is amazed to discover employees who 
have been with the agency as long as five 
years and who are still completely misin- 
formed as to its character in spite of the 
efforts of the administration to inform them 
and the constant publication of information 
about the program in the newspapers. He 
has also discovered employees who have 
gone through weeks of distress because of 
their blind acceptance of gossip. 


O*; of the gratifying results of the open 
door policy has been the complete ac- 
ceptance of the program by executives as 
well as employees. It has not been uncom- 
mon for supervisors to consult the office on 
matters of discipline, placement, or pro- 
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posed reorganization. In some cases, the 
supervisor has brought a subordinate with 
him seeking assistance on a matter of their 
relationship. 

Before leaving this point, it should be em- 
phasized that informality is not a fetish. 
When the occasion demands, the Em- 
ployees’ Relations Office can and does be- 
come very formal. In certain cases, a written 
statement of grievances has been received 
(after informal efforts to effect an adjust- 
ment have failed), and a formal hearing ar- 
ranged with witnesses present. In such cases, 
verbatim transcripts of the proceedings have 
been prepared by a stenographer. Although 
such hearings have been discouraged, it 
must be admitted that they have had certain 
advantages particularly in cases of dis- 
missals. The proceedings seem to give the 
employee a feeling that a decision will be 
reached objectively and that his side of the 
case will receive adequate consideration. 


PLACE OF EMPLOYEES RELATIONS OFFICER 


HILE the employees’ relations officer 

must be a good executive in organiz- 
ing his work and his time and in directing 
the activities of his staff, he must definitely 
be outside the stream of executive authority 
as it flows from top management. The em- 
ployees’ relations officer is a mediator, not 
an arbitrator. He is a tactician maneuvering 
others toward reconciliation. It is his job 
to harmonize and reconcile the needs of 
the staff side to those of the employee side 
rather than to act as the final judge between 
two disputants. This approach is closely re- 
lated to the concept that personnel adminis- 
tration as a whole is a service function. The 
arbitration of a problem by an employee of 
a personnel office cannot be satisfactory be- 
cause the decision made by the service 
agency would have to be carried out by an 
operating or executive unit. However, a 
line officer who participates in the give and 
take of a conference and who agrees to make 
certain changes in order to improve a work- 
ing relationship is bound by his own action 
to carry out the promise. 
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To be most effective, it has also been 
found that the employees’ relations officer 
should maintain this same detached attitude 
toward the Personnel Office itself. Although 
the officer reports directly to the director of 
personnel, the relationship in the Work 
Projects Administration is such that com- 
plaints against the policies and practices 
dealing with classification, pay, promotion, 
separation, service ratings, and the like may 
be made directly to the Employees’ Rela- 
tions Office without any embarrassment to 
the employee. The officer acts as a mediator 
between the operating units of the Per- 
sonnel Office and the employee in much the 
same way as he does for the operating units 
of other divisions. As a matter of fact, it is 
probably more important that he demon- 
strate an effectiveness in this field than in 
any other, for the actions of the Personnel 
Office and the precedents set by these ac- 
tions affect all employees in all divisions 
where the action of a line officer is most us- 
ually limited to one or to a few workers. 


HE results of this policy have been in- 

teresting, particularly in dealing with 
union delegations. The union never appeals 
from a decision of the employees’ relations 
officer. It may appeal from a decision trans- 
mitted to it by the officer. This relationship 
has left him free on occasion to advise both 
sides. The employees, union delegates, and 
administrative officials have freely sought 
and accepted this advice even when it has 
meant abandoning a proposed action. As a 
matter of fact, the officer has at times gone 
out of his way to prevent the union from 
taking some ill-advised step. 

The employees’ relations officer is in a 
fortunate position to act as a conciliator 
when both parties to the action have respect 
for his impartiality. If a delicate point needs 
clarification by open discussion with con- 
flicting parties present, it is usually found 
best to get the viewpoints of each before the 
meeting. This will make for a release of 
tension and reduce the possibilities of an 
emotional outburst at the conference. 


7. anticipation of problems that may 
arise within the agency because of new 
policies developing as a result of Congres- 
sional action, presidential orders, or agency 
needs is important if the employees’ rela- 
tions officer is to serve both the employees 
and the agency well. Once problems are 
anticipated, it is a fairly simple problem to 
invite employee participation in the dis- 
cussion of them and to explain to the staff 
changes that must be made. Any one of 
several techniques may be used, such as 
circulation of a written notice, bulletin 
board posting, or discussions with employees 
and their representatives. 

On the other hand, preventive action may 
mean keeping one’s finger on the pulse of 
the organization in order to detect emerg- 
ing problems. Cases that do not involve 
policy can be settled on the facts revealed. 
Those that do involve policy may some- 
times lead to the necessity for modifying an 
old policy or introducing a new one. When 
the necessity for change arises, the job of 
the personnel officer may be made easier if 
he has kept his superior informed. In the 
Work Projects Administration this is ac- 
complished by preparing a daily résumé of 
transactions for the assistant commissioner. 
In the report the problem presented is out- 
lined and the action taken is recorded. The 
agency thus is kept informed of the full 
problem, the action proposed within the 
existing policy, and the reactions and 
counter-proposals of the employees. 


MAINTAINING CASE RECORDS 


| pena separate meeting with employee 
representatives is written as one com- 
plete report. It starts with a statement as to 
the persons present and whom they repre- 
sented. There follows a series of short para- 
graphs written much in the style of minutes 
which describe the matters discussed, the 
agreements reached, and the matters carried 
over to be referred to the top management 
for decision. 

Three copies of this record are prepared. 
One stays with the Employees’ Relations 
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Office for future reference and study. A 
second copy goes to the director of personnel 
in order that he may be kept currently in- 
formed on the matters being considered. 
The third copy goes to the assistant commis- 
sioner in charge of the Division of Adminis- 
tration who may at times bring some special 
issue to the attention of the commissioner. 
If the employees’ relations officer receives 
no comment on the record, he presumes its 
acceptance by management. 

The keeping of adequate records serves 
other though equally important functions. 
Records permit a case to be picked up and 
carried on intelligently at any point by an- 
other member of his staff in the event of an 
unavoidable absence of the employees’ re- 
lations officer. They would permit a new 
officer to discover what has happened be- 
tween an employee and a predecessor. In 
addition to these more obvious advantages, 
such records are invaluable to a director of 
personnel in analyzing the results of per- 
sonnel policies and practices. They permit 
study and research into the successes and 
failures of existing techniques of handling 
complaints. The incidents and types of 
complaints lodged against supervisors may 
indicate necessary areas of training. 


y ee records of meetings with groups are 
filed chronologically. It is felt that this 
system produces the best picture of the 
actual development of negotiations. A dis- 
cussion on leave may become so inextri- 
cably involved with a question about pay 
policy that it probably would become neces- 
sary to reproduce the notes in full in such 
a case, if they were to be filed according to 
subjects. Cross reference is achieved by 
establishing a subject matter file with head- 
ings such as “Leave,” “Hours, summer,” 
“Promotion policies,” etc. Under each ap- 
pears only the date on which each subject 
was discussed. This permits quick reference 
to the chronological record without undue 
clerical effort. 

The case records on individuals seem to 
be developing in much the same way as 


those for the group meetings. At the begin- 
ning individual records were filed separately 
in the Employees’ Relations Office. In an 
effort to cut down the clerical time, those 
records were transferred to the regular 
folders maintained for each employee. Be- 
cause of the confidential nature of some of 
the interviews this system has not proved 
satisfactory. It is now proposed to keep the 
records in chronological order as prepared 
for submission to the director of personnel 
and to file in the employee’s folder a refer- 
ence note to the chronological file. 

The individual case record has proved to 
be of great importance and value. Naturally 
the load of work in the office is such that it 
becomes almost impossible for the em- 
ployees’ relations officer to keep details of 
each interview in his head. Certain patterns 
of behavior develop clearly only upon ex- 
amining the record of the several interviews 
with the employee. The record has been 
especially helpful in arranging transfers of 
misplaced employees or employees who 
cannot get along with their supervisors. On 
occasion, some time must elapse before a 
suitable transfer can be arranged. When 
each new opening is examined in light of 
the written record, the placement is much 
more likely to be a judicious one than when 
memory alone is depended upon. 


HE notes of interviews are objective and 

brief. Confidential matters are de- 
scribed in terms which will identify the 
problem of the employee without develop- 
ing specifically the actual incident. The 
staff is trained to distinguish fact from opin- 
ion—both their own opinions and those of 
the person interviewed. Statements such as, 
‘The employee hates his supervisor because 
his supervisor is blocking his promotion,” 
are not used. A more likely statement would 
be, “The employee states that his promotion 
is being blocked by his supervisor.” The 
opinion is tied down in the latter statement 
to the person who made it and not reported 
as a conclusion. The venom of the first 
phrasing disappears in the objectivity of 
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the second. Furthermore, the careless re- 
cording of a statement made by an em- 
ployee in the heat of a discussion might 
later result in embarrassment to that em- 
ployee. 

Although the employees’ relations officer’s 
records are confidential, they are open to 
persons in the management. As long as per- 
sonnel records may be used by persons who 
may be immediately involved, caution is 
imperative. For this reason, an interview 
such as one in which the employee inquires 
as to whether or not he should make a com- 
plaint may at times be omitted altogether. 

From the point of view of the director of 
personnel, these written records are useful 
tools in his supervision of the work done by 
the employees’ relations staff. Conferences 
can be, and are frequently held to discuss the 
techniques used in the handling of the in- 
dividual cases. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF EMPLOYEES’ RELATIONS 
OFFICER 


ET us turn now to the question of the 
qualifications of an employees’ rela- 
tions officer. In general terms, without try- 
ing to establish a formal statement for a job 
specification, our experience has shown that 
the incumbent must have a knowledge of 
union philosophy and methodology. He 
should be cognizant of the trends in union 
policies. He should know how to handle op- 
posing groups in mediation conferences; 
how to handle people generally. He must be 
able to keep a group of employee representa- 
tives on the track of the matter being dis- 
cussed and avoid the interesting but non- 
productive sidings. Although he does not 
need to be an expert in the jargon of psy- 
choanalysis, he should have a good working 
knowledge of the common motivations of 
normal people and enough familiarity with 
the signs of the neurotic to be able to 
recognize them. 

Because he must sometimes inject himself 
into the work of the other personnel tech- 
nicians, an employees’ relations officer 
should have a knowledge of the methods of 


classification, recruiting, service ratings, and 
other personnel techniques, but he does not 
need to be a specialist in any of these fields. 
It is a help to him to be able to talk the 
language of his colleagues. He should be 
a good listener and be able to take a judi- 
cious, objective approach. He should be 
able to tell an employee, without offense, 
when a complaint is petty and be able to 
guide the worker so that he will see himself 
in the proper perspective. 

The employees’ relations officer should 
be thoroughly acceptable to top manage- 
ment. He should be able to get past the 
secretaries who guard the heads of divisions 
without calling for assistance from anyone. 
He must be able to obtain the confidence of 
these people so that they will seek his advice, 
appreciate his mediation efforts, and accept 
his compromises. The employees’ relations 
officer must, therefore, establish and main- 
tain a personal reputation for fairness and 
impartiality. 

Such a person can do much for an agency. 
We feel that we have been most fortunate 
so far in the Work Projects Administration 
in obtaining officers who can come up to 
these expectations. 


PROGRAM WELL RECEIVED 
: ym program of the Employees’ Rela- 
tions Office of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration has, for the most part, been 
accepted by both employees and manage- 
ment. We feel that this is due in large meas- 
ure to the fact that the office limits itself 
to mediation and does not impose arbitrary 

decisions upon the operating units. 

As a result of the study and analysis of 
this office, a personnel policy has been 
emerging which has reduced the number of 
complaints and may eliminate many of 
their causes. It is a policy which is accepted 
by employee and management because it 
has been developed cooperatively. It is in 
effect uniformly throughout the whole 
agency and thereby is beginning to guar- 
antee equal and fair treatment for all 
workers. 
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E HAVE learned much in experi- 
menting with this program. We have 


come to appreciate: 
i. the importance of frankness in discuss- 


ing issues; 

. the importance of being impartial and 
objective, particularly in a union, 
anti-union issue; 

. the importance of maintaining a 
judicial attitude in  employee- 
supervisor issues; 

. the importance of employee participa- 
tion in policy making; 

. the superiority of preventive action 


10. 


over corrective action, of informal- 
ity over formality; 

the need for vocational guidance 
among employees; 


. the need for case analysis and there- 


fore for case records; 


. the value of research in employee re- 


lations in developing supervisor 
training methods; 
the fact that prompt mediation avoids 
the need for later arbitration; and 
the necessity of keeping top manage- 
ment informed on the problems pre- 
sented by employees. 


Fred Zappolo is Director of Personnel for the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration in the Federal Works Agency. He was previously State Director 
of Employment for the Pennsylvania Work Progress Administration. 
Prior to that assignment, he served as Executive Director of the Employ- 
ment Board of the Pennsylvania State Department of Public Assistance. 
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MANAGEMENT TRAINING NEEDED 
[ce popular conception of the forester 


or conservation officer is of a brown- 
green-uniformed individual who fights 
fires, blazes trails, cuts timber, and other- 
wise develops his already hardy physique. 
This conception overlooks the tremendous 
administrative management problem in- 
volved in conservation work. The United 
States Forest Service, for example, owns and 
controls 180 million acres of land—an area 
equal to one tenth of the territory of the 
continental United States. The Michigan 
State Conservation Department administers 
more than four million acres in this one 
state alone. Other agencies, such as the Soil 
Conservation Service and the state C.C.C. 
organizations are conducting tremendously 
important social and economic programs. 
Managing these vast areas and these great 
programs requires the services of thousands 
of employees in hundreds of occupations. 
Experts in timber management, engineer- 
ing, recreation, wild life, grazing, soils, and 
other fields are essential to these programs. 
Organizing, recruiting, training, and super- 
vising these thousands of employees thus 
becomes an important and difficult task. 
Most governmental conservation agencies 
recruit their professional and technical em- 
ployees—such as foresters, engineers, biolo- 
gists, and agronomists—from college and 
university graduates of appropriate profes- 
sional schools. After recruitment these em- 
ployees are trained in the application of 
their professions to the objectives, pro- 
cedures, and work methods of the agency 





concerned. Usually this training results in 
highly satisfactory professional work. 

As the recruits advance upwards through 
their administrative hierarchy, a new prob- 
lem arises. With the exception of a few re- 
search specialists, promotion is likely to 
bring men into positions which involve a 
constantly increasing element of adminis- 
trative management. In the Forest Service, 
for example, a forester may rise through the 
positions of foreman, camp superintendent, 
ranger, staff assistant, forest supervisor, as- 
sistant regional forester, to regional for- 
ester. Each new position involves more re- 
sponsibility and also requires of its in- 
cumbent greater ability to select and 
supervise men, to devise work procedures, 
and to exercise other administrative skills. 


OST of this ability can be secured 

through careful selection of men for 
promotion and through careful in-service 
training in each position through which 
the men advance. 

Several conservation agencies have paid 
attention to selection and training with re- 
sultant standards of administration consid- 
erably superior to those of many other gov- 
ernmental departments. The reputation of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in departmental management is a case 
in point. 

However, the very attention paid to in- 
service training in management matters has 
served to convince numerous workers in 
the conservation field that more thorough 
training was necessary. In 1938, a regional 
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office of the Forest Service polled its field 
employees on their desires for advanced 
training and found that the largest single 
group wished training in administration. 
At a meeting of the alumni of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan School of Forestry and 
Conservation in October, 1938, the matter 
of advanced training was thoroughly dis- 
cussed and further agreement secured that 
the field of administrative management was 
one of the best in which to begin. 


N THESE and other discussions training 

officers came to the conclusion that it 
was desirable that more thorough training 
be given under university auspices. Since 
the agencies had facilities for intensive in- 
service training, the reasons for this deci- 
sion are worth noting. 

First, just as the transfer from university 
technical training to field experience had 
developed good technicians through its 
contrasts, it was hoped that the reverse proc- 
ess of taking men with administrative ex- 
perience and transferring them to a uni- 
versity atmosphere for training might serve 
as a desirable contrast. The gaining of per- 
spective—whether on university experience 
or on field experience—is an important part 
of education. 

A second reason was that the agencies 
wished to avoid the perpetuation of exist- 
ing practices which sometimes results from 
departmental training programs developed 
and conducted without critical outside 
analysis. It was thought that, if men from 
several agencies studied under the impar- 
tial auspices of a university, it would be 
easier to profit from each others’ progress 
and mistakes in managerial practices. 

Third, and in many ways most important, 
was the desire to encourage employees to 
obtain further education in the atmosphere 
and the cultural advantages which a univer- 
sity affords. There is a tendency for forest- 
ers, agronomists, and other college gradu- 
ates to consider their education complete 
upon the conclusion of four years of under- 
graduate work. Especially is this true of 


younger employees of conservation agen- 
cies who are often stationed in remote 
places where they are likely to forget all but 
the most immediately used portion of their 
professional training and to “go native.” 
Meantime research develops new _tech- 
niques and knowledges, literature expands, 
and new. ideas develop. It is profitable to 
make even a brief return to a place where 
new ideas are discussed, where lectures are 
given, and books are available. The extra 
professional advantages of the university— 
lectures, concerts, and other activities—are 
equally important for men who have not 
seen a campus, except on autumn Satur- 
days, for years. 


TRAINING PROGRAM DEVELOPED 


T WAS clear that a new pattern of post- 

graduate training for experienced con- 
servation administrators needed to be 
worked out. At the same time an unusual 
opportunity was open for the universities 
to offer instruction which would be im- 
mediately applied by established employees 
with important public responsibilities. 

Negotiations were conducted between 
one of the conservation agencies (the 
United States Forest Service) and a large 
state university (the University of Michi- 
gan). In 1939, on an experimental basis, ten 
selected administrators—rangers, nursery- 
men, executive assistants, and assistant 
forest supervisors—came to Ann Arbor dur- 
ing the month of January, when the volume 
of forest work in the northern regions was 
low. The men attended on their own an- 
nual leave, and at their own expense. The 
University charged a small tuition fee to 
cover part of its own expenses. 


— course proved so successful it was 
expanded and repeated the following 
year. It was opened not only to the United 
States Forest Service but also to other agen- 
cies such as the state Civilian Conservation 
Corps organizations, the Soil Conservation 
Service, and the Michigan State Conserva- 
tion Department. The enrollment was 











limited to fifteen men in administrative 
positions. 

Confronted with the problem of training 
experienced administrators in a short space 
of time, the University found it necessary 
to add a special course. The School of 
Forestry and Conservation took the lead in 
setting up the course, but since, as has al- 
ready been noted, the men needed training 
in administrative management, the faculty 
of the curriculum of public administration 
was Called upon to carry the major teaching 
load. It was agreed that the emphasis of the 
course should be upon administrative or- 
ganization and supervision, and most of 
the month was devoted to discussion of 
these topics. 

Additions to the course in the second year 
included study and discussion of more tech- 
nical aspects of public personnel adminis- 
tration, public budgeting, work planning, 
public relations, and federal-state relations. 


NM INTERESTING development was 
the interest of the men in supplemen- 
tary fields, such as logging engineering, 
land-use planning, wild-life management, 
psychiatry, report writing, news writing, 
and photography. To meet these needs, the 
University arranged for experts in these 
fields to lead discussions and to help solve 
the men’s practical problems in their 
specialities. A related course in public 
speaking was conducted by the Department 
of Speech and the School of Forestry and 
Conservation. In this course emphasis was 
placed upon actual practice followed by 
criticism. It was very successful and fur- 
nished an excellent complement to the 
work in management. 

It was early agreed that the best way to 
teach a mature group of this kind was 
through informal discussion methods. 
There were at least three reasons for this 
approach. First, the students were suf- 
ficiently experienced to contribute to pro- 
ductive discussions. Second, with some ex- 
ceptions—chiefly in the field of supervision 
—the available management material does 
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not readily lend itself to stimulating lec- 
tures. Third, management principles and 
techniques are not sufficiently agreed upon 
to lead any teacher with a critical sense to 
feel that he is able to present the last word. 
The most important objective is to develop 
an open-minded, analytical approach, and 
to make the men aware that there is more 
than one approach to management prob- 
lems. 


MANAGEMENT PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS 
DISCUSSED 


iv IS true that the generally accepted 
dozen or more management principles 
need to be driven home by someone with 
the ‘front’ position of the teacher. Even 
such well-known precepts as the necessity 
of clear administrative definition of respon- 
sibility and authority, the desirability of 
unity of command, and the _ morale- 
building effect of staff conferences, are so 
frequently ignored in many large organiza- 
tions that it seemed desirable to give them 
the backing of an independent university 
judgment. Enough opportunity for em- 
phasizing these principles, however, was 
provided through the instructor’s occa- 
sional summaries and evaluations of group 
discussions. 

Discussions were based largely upon 
thirty or forty case problems prepared by 
the men, by various administrators in the 
United States Forest Service, and by officials 
of state conservation departments. It was 
found that after reading management 
literature, this group of relatively mature 
administrators could be counted upon to 
plough through to the best answer to most 
problems. The principles of management 
literature fitted very readily into the dis- 
cussions. 


OR example, the first problem discussed 
this year was a proposal that all C.C.C. 
camps on a forest should be administered 
directly under the forest supervisor instead 
of under the ranger (who is the supervisor’s 
immediate line subordinate) as heretofore. 
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Discussion of the pros and cons of this pro- 
posal soon illumined the problem of line 
and staff organization, the administrative 
decentralization on an area basis which is 
characteristic of conservation agencies, the 
feasibility of different methods of depart- 
mentalization, and the resultant problems 
of co-ordination. 

Another problem which raised most of 
the fundamental issues of administration 
was the question of a possible merging of 
_ two divisions of a state conservation depart- 
ment. Before settling this issue the group 
spent an entire morning and emerged with 
almost unanimous agreement on an entirely 
new setup of the department with a com- 
prehensive field service. Some of the co- 
operating agencies submitted actual man- 
agement problems with the request that the 
group offer advice. This was given freely 
and was sometimes put into effect im- 
mediately. 

A number of interesting discussions arose 
about problems of supervision—some of the 
best of which were presented spontaneously 
in the midst of class discussions. What 
action should be taken in regard to the fore- 
man of a C.C.C. crew which has the ability 
to lead all crews in production, but tends 
to produce only the average? What was the 
appropriate disciplinary action for an able 
employee who got into a fist fight with his 
superior on unjustifiable but understand- 
able grounds? What action should be taken 
when a field officer’s wife begins to paint the 
town red? What is the utility of a schedule 


of equal penalties for equal offenses? It was 
striking how much agreement could be 
secured on such questions as the process of 
group thinking developed. 

The only great difficulty experienced was 
in obtaining sufficient good literature. Per- 
sistent research failed to uncover any good 
description of the factors and techniques 
entering into the budgeting work of a sub- 
ordinate official of a large governmental de 
partment. There was a feeling that most of 
the literature on supervision was too 
“gushy”; and that it gave no consideration 
to the types of problems which arise in far- 
flung outposts of forest service or state con- 
servation departments. The lack of a good 
treatise on problems of administrative or- 
ganization was extremely noteworthy. De- 
spite this shortage of literature, much was 
gained by a perusal of the volumes in the 
field. 


|. the conservation agencies concerned 
seemed to be pleased with the course. 
They hope that it will be made a permanent 
course and also that it may serve as an ex- 
ample for other universities to follow and 
to improve upon. Such a course cannot in 
itself make administrators but it can be 
very helpful in enabling experienced ad- 
ministrators to organize and crystallize 
their knowledge and experience. It does not 
solve all the training problems of the con- 
servation agencies, but it does go a long 
way toward training present and future ad- 
ministrators. 


George C. S. Benson is a member of the Civil Service Advisory Council 
of the Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commission and Direc- 
tor of Curriculum in Public Administration, University of Michigan. 
He is author of the monograph, The Administration of the Civil Service 


in Massachusetts. 


Earl Brooks is Training Officer with the United States Forest Service. 
He is author of the monograph, In-Service Training of Federal Em- 
ployees, published by the Civil Service Assembly. 








Effecting Savings by Sick Leave 


Investigation 


R. P. EVERETT 





just as two people were getting into 

their car preparatory to leaving. The 
doctor, believing one of them must be the 
man he was looking for, hailed him with 
“Are you John Doe?” and received the assur- 
ing “Yes sir, I’m John Doe.” “But you were 
reported off sick by the Garbage Depart- 
ment. Aren’t you supposed to be sick?” 
queried the doctor. “Oh no, Doctor, I’m not 
sick; I’m just tired. I’ve been working for six 
weeks straight, and I’m just tired,” was the 
candid reply. 

Without the visit of the city doctor, this 
employee would undoubtedly have brought 
in a medical report from some obliging 
physician and been allowed sick leave with 
pay. Although such cases have been the ex- 
ception, the group of employees who take 
advantage of sick leave privileges is large 
enough to make sick leave a major expense 
for most governmental jurisdictions. The 
actual expense involved has been computed 
in too few cases, and in even fewer cases have 
positive controls been set up. 

In the 1935 Annual Report of the Sacra- 
mento Civil Service Board, a tabulation 
was made of the days of absence due to sick 
leave and injury in line of duty and the 
resulting cost of such absence. At the time 
this study was begun, it was found that 
there were very few other studies that could 
be used as guides. Unfortunately, sick 
leave expense is usually accepted as one of 
the inevitables about which nothing can 
be done. As a consequence little has even 
been done to keep accurate and complete 


i ie city physician drove up to a house 
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records of the costs involved due to ab- 
sences from work because of sickness. 


FORMER PRACTICE AND Cost 

ACRAMENTO has a very fair and 

liberal sick leave allowance. It com- 
bines the two common practices of provid- 
ing for a maximum number of days of sick 
leave that may be used in any one year, and 
allowing the accumulation of all unused 
days to build up a reserve. All employees 
are given a basic allowance of 15 days each 
year after the first year, and they may ac- 
cumulate all unused days. Sick leave be- 
comes effective after six months satisfactory 
service. The number of days that may be 
used in any one year may never exceed a 
maximum computed by adding three days 
for each year of service to the basic 15 days. 
For example, the maximum would be 15 
for the first year of service, 18 days for the 
second year, 21 for the third year and so 
forth. An employee in his tenth year who 
had never used his sick leave would have 
an accumulation of 150 days, and of this 
accumulation he could not use more than 
his maximum of 42 days in that particular 
year. The purpose of building up this re- 
serve is to protect the older employees, since 
they may continue to draw upon their maxi- 
mum allowance each year until their total 
accumulation is used. 

The sick leave ordinance attempts to pro- 
hibit malingering by providing that every 
absence of over one week’s duration must 
be accompanied by a medical report from a 
recognized physician. Subject to the depart- 
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ment head’s discretion, a medical report 
may be required for absences of less than 
one week. The requirement of a medical re- 
port has not proved to be a real deterrent 


. to the intentional malingerer, for there are 


always doctors who can be depended upon 
to write a disability report. The doctor is 
not always to be blamed in these cases. If 
a physician’s regular patient visits him and 
says, ‘Doctor, I’ve been off for a week with 
a cold, but feel like I can go back to work 
now. Will you write a medical report for 
my sickness?” the doctor will generally 
write the report, for he quite naturally feels 
that it is not his responsibility to question 
his patient’s honesty. 


BSENCES from work because of genu- 
ine, imagined, or feigned sickness con- 
stitute a major problem and a considerable 
expense. Studies that have been made in 
Sacramento from 1935 to 1938 show a grad- 
ual increase in the annual cost of sick leave 
from $20,377.60 in 1935 to $34,238.75 in 
1938, or a total increase of 68 per cent. 
Although this increase was accompanied by 
a 21 per cent growth in the number of em- 
ployees, the resultant sick leave cost per 
employee mounted from $23.68 to $32.80, 
or an increase of 38.7 per cent. 

During this period there was a noticeably 
increased resentment on the part of the 
conscientious employees who felt that the 
malingerers were apparently able to take 
advantage of existing sick leave provisions, 
and get away with it. The exaggerated 
stories, which traveled fast, were often ac- 
cepted as reflecting common practice. The 
result was that even some of the con- 


- scientious employees were soon taking the 


attitude that sick leave benefits were pro- 
vided to be completely used, and that if they 
weren't used in their entirety they would 
lapse and be lost. This viewpoint was par- 
ticularly marked among employees about 
to be retired, who felt that they were being 
deprived of their rights if they were not 
allowed to use their accumulated sick leave 
before retiring. 


Sick LEAVE INVESTIGATIONS REDUCE CosT 


FTER a study of the rising costs of sick 
leave, the city manager decided that 
some method must be devised for reducing 
sick leave costs. Accordingly, a plan was 
promulgated in July, 1939, calling for in- 
vestigation of all cases of sickness by a city 
physician. The procedure followed is 
briefly this: When an employee reports off 
sick to his foreman, supervisor, or depart- 
ment, the department notifies the city 
manager’s office before ten o'clock that 
same morning. When the assistant city 
manager has received all the names 
for that day, he contacts the physician 
employed by the city. The city phy- 
sician then makes a house call on each 
of the reported employees that same day, 
usually between eleven and two o'clock. He 
makes a telephone report to the city man- 
ager’s office later in the afternoon. 

If any cases of malingering are reported, 
or any cases where the employee was not 
home, the manager’s office contacts the ap- 
propriate department and the employee’s 
name is taken off of the pay roll. In the 
case of malingering, the decision is final. 
In a case where the employee was not home, 
the employee must present proof of his 
whereabouts and submit evidence that he 
had a bona fide illness. 


ies savings resulting from this pro- 
cedure for the first six months of opera- 
tion were quite substantial. With 1,050 em- 
ployees, the sick leave costs for the first six 
months of 1939 were $20,238. During the 
second six months, when the investigation 
plan was in operation, the costs were. re- 
duced to $13,293. The saving was approxi- 
mately $7,000 for the six-month period. This 
was a reduction of about 35 per cent. The 
cost per employee was reduced to $12.66 for 
the six-month period. 

It is interesting to note that this saving 
resulted largely from reduction of unneces- 
sary sick leaves and not from actual cases of 
malingering detected. In the six months of 
operation there have been about six cases 
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of actual malingering discovered. Of these, 
there has not been one repeated case. ‘There 
were about twenty cases where the em- 
ployees were not home when the doctor 
called. Apparently, the savings resulted be- 
cause employees were discouraged from 
taking unnecessary sick leaves and because 
they changed their attitudes from consider- 
ing sick leave as a benefit to be conveniently 
used whenever wanted to a protection in 
case of genuine need. 

The cost of the investigations to the city 
has been very negligible in comparison to 
the savings realized. The investigating phy- 
sician is retained by the city on a half-time 
basis, the same as other physicians in the 
emergency hospital, at $70 a month. As to 
the time required to make the calls, the 
physician reports that it varies from thirty 
minutes to two hours a day and some days 
there are no calls. A tabulation of calls 
made to date shows an average of fifty a 
month or two a day. The decision about 
who should be visited is left to the assistant 
city manager. He reports that the visits are 
made in all cases except where there is per- 
sonal knowledge that the call is not war- 
ranted. These latter cases amount to not 
more than 1 or 2 per cent of the total. 


EMPLOYEE REACTION FAVORABLE 


2 ean reaction of the employees has been 
favorable. The investigating physician 
reported that at first the employees ex- 
pressed surprise that they should be visited, 
until it was explained that they were not 
being singled out for discrimination, but 
that everyone who was reported off because 
of illness was being called upon. He reports 


that the employees now look for his visit. 
The opinion expressed by most of the em- 
ployees is that this is a good practice and 
that it should have been instituted sooner. 
They recognize that it is a protection for 
them, and that without some such action 
they were in danger of having their sick 
leave benefits curtailed because of abuses by 
a few employees. 

It is a definite policy that the investigat- 
ing physician shall not substitute for an 
employee’s regular physician. The regular 
medical reports for absences of over one 
week are still required from the private 
physician. In some cases the investigating 
physician may suggest a simple remedy 
where the case does not warrant the calling 
of a private physician. The official visits are 
an additional protection to the employee 
because the investigating physician may 
recognize a serious condition and recom- 
mend that the employee call his own phy- 
sician immediately, when the employee 
may not have realized the seriousness of 
his ailment. The investigating physician 
does not make a detailed examination. He 
follows the practice of accepting an em- 
ployee’s explanation, if the employee is 
home and tells a plausible story. If the em- 
ployee’s remarks do not ring true, or if 
there are signs of nervousness or evidence 
of alcoholism, the story is questioned and 
investigated further. 

After a six months’ trial period, during 
which the city has realized a decided saving 
and morale of employees has definitely im- 
proved, it has been decided to continue the 
policy of sick leave investigation on a per- 
manent basis. 


R. P. Everett is Assistant Secretary of the Sacramento City Civil Service 
Board. 




















COURT DECISIONS 


EDITED BY H. ELIOT KAPLAN 





ORAL EXAMINATIONS 


' ) ] HEN the New York Court of Appeals 
attempted to lay down a general pat- 
tern to guide the lower courts in de- 

termining how far the New York City Civil 

Service Commission may go in examining and 

rating through oral tests certain factors of a 

more or less intangible nature, such as execu- 

tive ability, initiative, forcefulness, and other 
personal traits, considerable discussion ensued 
among civil service administrators about the 
practicality of the principles governing oral 

examinations. (See Fink v. Finegan, 270 N. Y. 

356). The earlier views of the court appeared 

to have been somewhat clarified in the later 

cases of Sloat v. Board of Examiners, 274 N. Y. 

367, and Snyder v. Finegan, 278 N. Y. 665. 

It had been hoped that in the more recent 
case of Bridgman et al. v. Kern, 282 N. Y. 375, 
the court might further clarify -problems re- 
lating to the scope of oral examinations con- 
ducted by the civil service commission, and 
perhaps indicate more definitely the legal dis- 
tinctions between objective and subjective rat- 
ings in competitive oral tests. In attempting to 
apply the apparent “yardstick” of the Fink 
and Sloat rulings the Appellate Division had 
examined the record in the Bridgman case 
with considerable pains (257 App. Div. 420). 
The court was particularly concerned with 
what it characterized as questions addressed to 
the quasi-political views of the candidates; 
criticized rather severely the phase of the oral 
examination relating to “personality traits” 
which included qualities of judgment, compre- 
hension, appearance, manner, and speech; and 
made much of the fact that only one candidate 
out of twenty-nine who had survived the 
written examination was qualified in the oral 
test. 
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The examination involved the position of a 
member of the Board of Examiners of the 
Board of Education (annual salary $11,000), 
one of the more important positions filled after 
competitive test in New York City. (The Board 
of Examiners conducts competitive tests for 
teachers and supervisors for the New York City 
public schools). There were sixty-one candi- 
dates who met the preliminary requirements 
for participating in the competitive test, in 
which the written test was held first. Only 
twenty-nine passed. The appointee who was 
the only survivor of the full examination re- 
ceived next to the lowest rating of those that 
passed the written test. In the subsequent oral 
test he was the only one of the twenty-nine 
found to be qualified, although there were at 
the time two vacancies for the position. 

Some of the dissatisfied candidates who were 
failed in the oral test brought a proceeding to 
set aside the oral test as not in compliance with 
the civil service law requiring competitive ex- 
amination for filling the position. They 
claimed that the examination was not objective 
and that it was deliberately designed to qualify 
only one favored candidate. The Supreme 
Court (Special Term) after reviewing the 
record in the case and considering the eminence 
of the special examiners who conducted the 
tests for the Commission, decided that the ex- 
amination had been properly conducted 
within the authority granted to the Commis- 
sion under the civil service law. The Court re- 
fused to substitute its judgment for that of 
the expert examiners. The Appellate Division, 
however, went into the case quite thoroughly, 
even to the extent of hearing reproduction of 
the oral tests from recordings made by the 
Commission at the time of the oral interviews 
before the examining committee, and reversed 
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the decision of Special Term and held the 
examination invalid. 

In a long and interesting opinion, the Ap- 
pellate Division discussed its philosophy of 
competitive oral tests. The nature of the case 
as well as some light on the philosophical dis- 
cussions in the court’s opinion might be 
gleaned from the following passage in the 
opinion: 

We have carefully considered all of the questions 
asked and the answers given under Part II of the 
examination in an endeavor to understand the extraor- 
dinary result arrived at by the examiners, who found 
fifteen out of sixteen candidates lacking in “personality,” 
though they had all passed both the written and the 
technical parts of the examination. 

The petition alleges that the public press reported 
that the respondent Kern, the president of the Munici- 
pal Civil Service Commission, explained the failure of 
the unsuccessful candidates as follows: “The reason 113 
candidates failed to pass the last examination for 
Examiner of the Board of Education was that every one 
of these candidates had a woeful lack of social vision and 
a narrow viewpoint on the question of trade unionism.” 

The respondent Kern makes affidavit that the true 
version of his remarks is as follows: “It is generally sup- 
posed that it has been settled that the schools belong to 
the democratic people of the State and that the main 
purpose of the school is the training of citizens for 
democracy. Resistance to the democratic theory of edu- 
cation has arisen only in the past few weeks. With the 
threats of repression, the main problem of trade union- 
ism has now become the preservation of the democratic 
system which demands that the millions of the chil- 
dren under our care be trained, taught and educated 
in the principles and practices of democracy, just as 
thoroughly and completely as the children in fascist 
countries are taught the doctrine of force. The Civil 
Service Commission sought to select the best talent to 
fill the vacancies on the Board of Examiners.” 


In affirming the decision of the Appellate 
Division, the Court of Appeals found it un- 
necessary to consider many of the issues raised 
by the lower court, resting its affrmance on the 
following grounds: 


We are of the opinion that the technical oral (test) 
was invalid for these reasons: 

1. The direction that the ‘examiners should fail not 
less than about 1 of the total group candidates’ was 
improper; 

2. The instruction that the examiners adjust their 
ratings after consultation violated the civil service rule 
that ‘each subject shall be rated by two examiners acting 
separately’; 

3. Commentaries elicited from candidates were so far 
vague or remote in character and broad in scope that 
the ratings in respect of ‘soundness of the position 
taken’, disclosed only the unseparated conclusions of the 
examiners. 


NOTHER interesting case involving oral 
examinations was decided recently in 
Farrell v. Kern, 17 N. Y. S. (2d) 934: affirmed 


258 App. Div. 789. There the petitioner 
claimed that the oral examination for senior 
supervisor, Public Welfare Department, was 
improperly conducted and rated. The exam- 
ination was divided into the following three 
parts: (1) a written test for which 75 percent 
average was required; (2) an oral test requir- 
ing 70 percent; and (3) an experience test re- 
quiring 70 percent. The petitioner passed the 
written test with a rating of 77 percent, quali- 
fied in the experience test, but failed in the 
oral test. The oral test included four factors 
(appearance, manner, speech and judgment) 
each calculated on a weighted average. Upon 
the first three factors the petitioner received 
a passing mark, but his rating on judgment was 
a little less than 60 percent. As this element 
was more heavily weighted, it brought the final 
average for the oral test below the passing 
mark. The oral examination “was conducted 
by four outside examiners of eminence who 
were especially selected for that purpose.” 
The petitioner appealed to the New York City 
Civil Service Commission for review of the oral 
test. The Commission upheld the examining 
committee’s ratings. Appealing to the court, 
the petitioner complained that the Commis- 
sion could not on a mere transcript review 
ratings as to the candidate’s appearance, man- 
ner, speech and judgment, and, therefore, 
sought a review by the court and a new oral 
test. The controversy resolved itself into 
whether the original examiners erred in the 
method which they adopted to test and rate 
the personal qualification of the candidate. 
Referring to the earlier cases of Fink v. Fine- 
gan, 270 N. Y. 356 (1 N. E. 2d, 462), Sloat v. 
Board of Examiners, 274 N. Y. 367 (9 N. E. 
2d 12), and the Bridgman case (discussed 
above), and court held that the petitioner had 
failed to show any arbitrary or unreasonable 
conduct on the part of the Commission, or any 
violation of the civil service rules, stating: 
Here the Commission endeavored so far as possible to 
approximate a standard as distant from the mere sub- 
jective as the situation permitted in the circumstances. 
The qualities of fitness which it prescribed in advance 
for the oral test could not be satisfactorily evaluated by 
a mere anonymous written examination. The notes of 
the examiners showing the basis upon which they made 
their decision were available for review by the Com- 
mittee on Manifest Errors. To make more certain that 
the personal equation of the examiners would be 
minimized, four persons simultaneously conducted the 


oral examination, and they were not limited by any 
arbitrary restrictions in advance. In that respect this case 
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is free from the criticism of the Appellate Division in 
Bridgman v. Kern. 257 App. Div. 420. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF PREFERENCE LAWS 
N Carney v. Lowe, g Atl. (2d) 418, the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania passed upon 
the constitutionality of a Pennsylvania statute 
which sought to grant an honorably discharged 
war veteran a fifteen point credit to be added to 
his earned rating in a civil service test, and 
which provided that veterans may be appointed 
without regard to age limitations applicable 
to other candidates. The court held both 
statutory provisions violative of the Pennsyl- 
vania constitutional provision prohibiting the 
granting of any special or exclusive privilege 
or immunity. A statute is unconstitutional, de- 
clared the court, if it permits veterans to qualify 
under less rigorous standards than those pre- 
scribed for other applicants. It might be valid 
if it granted them a preferential right to ap- 
pointment only after the veterans had already 
qualified for the position on a uniform eligibil- 
ity rule. ‘““To require that an applicant for a 
position in the Police Department be below a 
certain age,” declared the court, “is the pre- 
scription of a qualification for eligibility. To 
permit war veterans to be appointed even 
though above such maximum is not the mere 
granting to them of a preference if otherwise 
eligible, but the setting up for them of a stand- 
ard of eligibility different from that established 
for other applicants.” (Note—see also Barthel- 
mess v. Cukor, 231 N. Y. 435, 192 N. E. 140; 
Mayor of Lynn v. Commissioner of Civil 
Service, 269 Mass. 410, 414, 169 N. E. 502, 504.) 
In declaring unconstitutional the statutory 
provisions allowing veterans a fifteen point 
credit to be added to the earned rating, the 
court followed the precedent laid down in 
Commonwealth v. Schmid, 3 Atl. (2d) 701, 
where the court pointed out that provisions of 
this type are arbitrary, since they do not pro- 
vide ‘a reasonable relation between the value 
of military training and its appraisal in public 
employment. They give undue weight to mili- 
tary service and violate a constitutional pro- 
vision against class legislation and special 
privilege.” The court observed that “so long 
as the statute requires passage of the examina- 
tion, a veteran may constitutionally be pre- 
ferred over non-veterans, whether the statute 
be mandatory or directory. In either case, the 
minimum qualification is success in an exam- 





ination, its passage satisfies the requirement 
that appointments of public employees be 
made only of persons reasonably fitted for the 
position.” A provision giving extra credit to 
veterans, the court pointed out, is analagous to 
partial exemption from the examination, and 
is therefore unconstitutional. 


ETERAN'’S preference statutes have gener- 

ally been upheld, as stated by one court, 
“on the ground that a person who has served 
in the army or navy in time of war would be 
likely to possess courage, constancy, habits of 
obedience, and fidelity, which are valuable 
qualifications for any public office or employ- 
ment.” Cook v. Mason, 103 Cal. App. 6, 283 
Pac. 890. However, the courts are in accord 
with the rule as stated in the Pennsylvania 
cases reported above, to the effect that the pref- 
erence, to be constitutional, must be granted 
after qualification for the position is estab- 
lished. In this connection, it is important to 
resort to the state constitutions for provisions 
governing the problem. In Brown v. Russell, 
166 Mass. 14, 43 N. E. 1005, a statute favoring 
veterans even before they took the exami- 
nation was held to violate Articles 6 and 7 of 
the Declaration of Rights of the State Con- 
stitution, which articles provided that privi- 
leges may be secured only in return for services 
rendered the public, and that public offices 
shall not be created for individual profit, but 
rather for the protection of the public at large. 
And see State v. McDonald, 188 Minn. 157, 246 
N. W. goo, where the court stated by way of 
dictum that: “A statute prescribing a lower 
passing mark for service men than for non- 
service men would doubtless violate the equal- 
ity provision of the Constitution.” 


PREFERENCES IN PROMOTION 

HE right of a veteran to preference in pro- 

motion was upheld in the recent case of 
Conway v. McElliott, t6 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 349 
(Oct. 17, 1939), where the New York City fire 
chief contended that a disabled veteran is en- 
titled to preference in promotion only upon his 
first promotion in rank or grade after induc- 
tion into the civil service of the city. The 
court ruled that: “The constitutional provi- 
sion conferring the right to a preference in 
‘appointment and promotion’ upon a disabled 
veteran is not restricted in the case of promo- 
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tion to the first promotion in rank or grade 
after induction into the service. Section 21 of 
the Civil Service Law, which was enacted to 
carry the constitutional provision into effect, 
provides for a preference ‘on any list from 
which such appointment or promotion may be 
made.’” It was further held that the veteran’s 
failure to claim a preference at the time he was 
promoted to the position of lieutenant of the 
Fire Department when his name appeared on 
the promotion list for that position was not a 
waiver of his right to a preference in connec- 
tion with the filling of the position of deputy 
chief. 


‘TRANSFERS OF VETERANS 

HE New York Civil Service Law (Section 

22) provides in effect that a veteran whose 
position is abolished shall be transferred to 
any position in the service which he is fitted to 
fill. This provision in the law has resulted in 
considerable misunderstanding as to the condi- 
tions under which veterans were entitled to 
transfer. (See matter of Clancy v. Halleran, 
263 N. Y. 258, 188 N. E. 746; Wolf v. Delaney, 
266 N. Y. 262; Nitshke v. Kern, 278 N. Y. 726, 17 
N. E. (2d) 142; Meenagh v. Dewey, 17 N. Y.S. 
2d 599). 

The issue has been considerably clarified by 
the ruling in McNamara v. Holling, 282 N. Y. 
109, 25 N. E. (2d) 867, wherein the court in- 
terprets Section 22 under the civil service law 
to mean that a veteran may be transferred only 
to a similar position for which he had qualified 
by examination. The petitioner, a veteran, 
who had held the position of deputy sealer of 
weights and measures, and whose position was 
abolished sought to be transferred to fill a 
vacancy in the position of assistant deputy as- 
sessor. The basis of his claim was that in 1927 
he had successfully passed a competitive exami- 
nation for deputy assessor. The petitioner, 
however, had never received an appointment 
as a result of that examination, and the list 
therefore, had long expired. 

The lower courts held that the transfer 
could be made because of the petitioner’s hav- 
ing qualified in the 1927 examination. The 
Court of Appeals overruled this contention as 
“against the fundamental purpose of the Civil 
Service principle of the State Constitution 
(Art. 5, Sec. 6).” The court agreed with the 
petitioner that the transfer he demanded would 


not be a promotion, since his former position 
as deputy sealer of weights and measures was 
classified in the same salary grade with the 
vacant position of assistant deputy assessor, 
but held that “these two positions are essen- 
tially different in respect both of duties and 
entrance requirements; and so the petitioner 
cannot be shifted from the one position to the 
other without in effect receiving an extra ap- 
pointment unsanctioned by the competitive 
examination commanded by the Constitution. 
This result, we think, cannot be validated by 
calling it a ‘transfer.’ ”’ 

Neither did the court deem of any signifi- 
cance the fact that the petitioner had been on 
the eligible list for Deputy Assessor at one time, 
for the court explained as follows: 

Suppose that list had been alive at all times herein 
issue. Even then, the petitioner could have excluded 
his fellow eligibles from the vacancy in question only 
in the event that his relative standing on the live list 
would have entitled him to an appointment therefrom 
ahead of them. In any different situation (and so in 
this case) the benefit conferred upon a veteran by Sec- 
tion 22 of the Civil Service Law can be no more than a 
right of transfer to a vacancy existing in a branch in 
the Public Service wherein vacancies are filled from a 
list applicable to the position that has been abolished. 
This is only to say that the operation of Section 22 of 
the Civil Service Law is limited by the same constitu- 


tional command, viz.: the sole test of merit and fitness is 
competitive examination. 


It would seem therefore, under the court’s 
ruling in the McNamara case, that a veteran 
may not be transferred except to a position for 
which the entrance examinations are equiva- 
lent and the positions are of similar character 
and grade; that a veteran is not entitled to 
transfer to a vacancy merely because he may 
have passed an examination at some time for 
the position. (See also Friedman v. Delaney, 
263 N. Y. S. 502, affirmed 241 App. Div. 711, 
269 N. Y. S. 995). 


ADOPTION OF STATE LAW By MUNICIPALITIES 

N unusual and interesting situation in- 
volving the effect of municipal adoption 

of provisions of a state civil service statute arose 
in Chapman v. Edwards, 10 Atl. (2d) 735 (N. J. 
Sup. Ct.), January 1940. The town of Kearney 
voted to adopt the provisions of the State Civil 
Service Act, and an ordinance was enacted 
pursuant to such vote to effectuate such an 
adoption. The ordinance referred to two 
schedules submitted by the civil service com- 
mission, containing a list of the officers and po- 
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sitions of the town, including the position in 
controversy: street commissioner. Subse- 
quently, a civil service examination was given 
and the relator was certified as eligible for the 
position. The defendant, appointed as street 
commissioner without having passed the ex- 
amination, objected that the office of street 
commissioner is not within the purview of the 
civil service law, because of the town’s failure 
to publish, with its ordinance adopting the 
civil service act, the schedule of offices, which 
schedule listed the office in question. To this 
argument, the court replied: “. . . here the 
body of the ordinance itself operates to place 
all offices and positions in the town service. . . 
in the classified service. The failure to publish 
the schedules did not void the entire ordinance, 
whatever its effect upon the matter contained 
in the schedules alone. The ordinance set up 
a complete civil service plan, laying down speci- 
fications and rules of employment, advance- 
ment... . It also provided for the repeal of 
inconsistent ordinances. We think, its clear 
effect, therefore, was to place all officers, posi- 
tions and employments that could be subject 
to civil service, within the classified service, 
without express listing or designation of such 
places.” 


ConFLIicT BETWEEN STATE AND LocaL LAws 


HE recurrent problem of conflicting muni- 

cipal legislation with state statutory provi- 
sions was brought out again in State ex rel. 
Isham v. City of Spokane, 98 Pac. (2d) 306 
(Wash. January 1940). The Washington Stat- 
ute provided that no person shall be ap- 
pointed to the office of police matron unless 
recommended therefor in writing by not less 
than twenty women in good standing, and 
residents of the city where the appointment is 
made. The statute further provided that a 
police matron shall hold office for a period of 
four years, and shall be removable for cause. 
However, the Civil Service Commission of the 
City of Spokane provided in its rules that an 
applicant for the position of police matron may 
be recommended by a certificate of only three 
citizens, and the rules contemplate permanent 
tenure. The court held that these rules con- 
travene the state’s statute and are therefore in- 
valid, so that a police matron appointed under 
the rules and subsequently discharged had no 
cause for complaint. Although “the fact that 
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a city charter provision or ordinance enlarges 
upon the provision of a statute by requiring 
more than the statute requires, does not create 
a conflict unless the statute expressly limits the 
requirements,” the requirements in the in- 
stance before the court were found to be “a 
definite lessening of the statutory require- 
ments,” and were therefore held to be in con- 
flict with the statute. 


JupiciAL ADVICE IN ADMINISTRATION 

HE propriety of permitting an adminis- 

trative board to seek judicial advice was 
considered in Seamonds v. Sturm, 5 S. E. (2d) 
788 (W. Va.), where the trustees of a city’s pen- 
sion fund brought an action for judicial in- 
struction as to whether or not to grant a pen- 
sion to a disabled policeman. The court held 
that it would not grant advice on mere ques- 
tions of law. “It is established that a court of 
equity will entertain the bill of trustees asking 
instruction upon the effect of a doubtful in- 
strument relating to the trust estate, or upon 
the effect thereon of ‘considerations purely 
equitable,’ or upon the disposition of conflict- 
ing claims against it. . . . But this advisory 
jurisdiction will not be so expanded as to make 
the court the general legal advisor of the trus- 
tees.” In the instant case, ““The trustees are 
simply asking the court whether to reject or 
allow defendant’s claim. Since the answer can 
be readily had in an action at law, if they resist 
the claim, they must seek the answer there.” 


STENOGRAPHERS AND STENOTYPISTS 


BOUT two years ago the New York Court 
of Appeals had before it for deter- 
mination the right of the State Civil Service 
Commission to place stenographers and steno- 
typists on two separate eligible lists. The 
State Commission had announced an open 
competitive examination for court stenog- 
rapher to which both short-hand stenogra- 
phers and stenotypists were admitted on a 
similar basis. The examination was, of course, 
identical. The candidates in the examination 
were required to indicate whether they desired 
to be placed on an eligible list for short-hand 
reporters or on a list for stenotypist. —The Com- 
mission indicated that certification would be 
made from one or the other list, as the depart- 
ments would specifically request. 
After the examination had been held, the 
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State Commission prepared two separate eli- 
gible lists, placing short-hand stenographers 
on one and stenotypists on the other. As the 
judges of the court’s requested certification of 
short-hand reporters or stenotypists the Com- 
mission would certify the list accordingly. In 
practically all cases requests were made for 
certification from the short-hand stenographers 
list and the stenotypists list was ignored. 

One of the candidates who came out quite 
high in the examination chose to go on the list 
for stenotypist and became eligible number 
one. However, eligibles on the short-hand 
stenographers list who had received lower rat- 
ings than the stenotypist were certified and ap- 
pointed. The stenotypist then brought a pro- 
ceeding to compel the State Commission to 
consolidate the two lists and certify the consoli- 
dated list in order of ratings in the original ex- 
amination, making no distinction between the 
short-hand stenographers and stenotypists. 

The court held that the action of the Com- 
mission in separating the court stenographers 
and the stenotypists and establishing two sep- 
arate eligible lists, and permitting certifica- 
tion out of the regular order of ratings received 
in the original examination in which both 
groups competed on a similar basis, was arbi- 
trary and unreasonable and ordered the Com- 
mission to consolidate the two lists into one and 
certify the eligibles in accordance with their 
standing on such consolidated list. (Matter 
of Sweeney v. Rice, 279 N. Y. 70.) 

When the New York City Civil Service Com- 
mission recently attempted to hold a competi- 
tive examination for filling positions of “steno- 
typists,” in which only stenotypists could com- 
pete (short-hand stenographers were excluded), 
a proceeding was brought against the Commis- 
sion to enjoin it from holding such examina- 
tion exclusively for stenotypists. ‘The peti- 
tioner, relying on the earlier decision in the 
Sweeney case, contended first that the Commis- 
sion could not hold a special examination ex- 
clusively for stenotypists, particularly for the 
usual stenographers of the lower grade posi- 
tions ($1,800 grade); that both stenographers 
and stenotypists could equally fill the job of a 
stenographer; and that there was no distinction 
in fact between short-hand stenographers and 
stenotypists,—that they were both stenogra- 
phers using different methods of transcription. 
The Municipal Commission, however, con- 


tended that there was a necessity for distin- 
guishing between short-hand stenographers 
and stenotypists in that (1) stenotypists could 
more readily preserve recordings of their notes 
without risk of change or tamper with the orig- 
inal record; (2) that a stenotypist can read 
another stenotypist’s notes where the steno- 
typist who took the dictation might not be 
available, whereas short-hand stenographers 
could not always do so; (3) some of the depart- 
ments had specifically requested the services of 
stenotypists for reasons deemed reasonable and 
plausible to the Civil Service Commission. The 
Commission further contended that the budget 
specifically carried the title of stenotypists in 
some cases, and that therefore the Commission 
could conduct examinations exclusively for 
stenotypists; and that the Commission had fol- 
lowed that practice for a considerable time. 
The Court sustained the Commission. (Gold- 
stein v. Kern, 282 N. Y. Mem. 166). 

The Court apparently distinguished the 
Goldstein case from the Sweeney case on the 
ground that in the Sweeney case there was no 
evidence in the record to indicate the basis on 
which the Commission had acted in separating 
the eligible lists of short-hand stenographers 
and stenotypists; whereas in the Goldstein 
case the record before them disclosed the basis 
on which the Commission had determined to 
hold an examination exclusively for steno- 
typists. With the wisdom of making the dis- 
tinction between short-hand stenographers 
and stenotypists the court presumably was not 
concerned. 


COGNIZANCE OF ERROR BY COMMISSION 


NOTHER phase of the problem relating 
to the transition of emergency relief bu- 
reaus to permanent welfare agencies was in- 
volved in Staples v. Kern, 282 N. Y. 208, 26 N. 
E. (2d) 20. The court had already passed upon 
the right of emergency relief employees to be 
transferred without competitive examination 
to the permanent public welfare departments 
(Kraus v. Singstad, 275 N. Y. 302, 9 N. E. (2d) 
938; Britt v. Kern, 279 N. Y. 701, 18 N. E. (2d) 
321; Matter of Ackerman v. Kern, 281 N. Y. 87, 
22 N. E. 247—reviewed in PuBLIC PERSONNEL 
Review, April, 1940). In all these cases the 
court held that only through competitive ex- 
aminations could there be permanent employ- 
ments. In the Staples case, however, the New 
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York City Civil Service Commission had al- 
ready held an examination for messenger at- 
tendant. Before the legislature had adopted 
the special statute granting to employees who 
had served in the Emergency Relief Bureau the 
right to compete in examinations for perma- 
nent positions without having to meet the re- 
quirements for entrance, such as education and 
age, and providing that they be given due 
credit for their experience and in the grading 
of the civil service examination. After the 
statute had been adopted and after the Com- 
mission had already established an eligible list 
therefrom, the Commission announced a sup- 
plemental examination open to those em- 
ployees of the Emergency Relief Bureau 
who had not taken the original examination 
for messenger attendant. The Commission 
claimed that the exclusion from the original 
examination was due to an error on the part 
of the Commission which had failed to take 
cognizance of the new statute which was 
adopted after the Commission had announced 
the original examination and before the list 
was established. 

The petitioner who had taken the original 
examination and was on the list sought to ex- 
clude from the original eligible list those who 
were permitted to take the supplemental ex- 
amination. The petitioner claimed that the 
rules of the Commission precluded the Commis- 
sion from considering any appeal for a special 
test more than fifteen days after discovery of 
error and within sixty days after the test has 
been held. He contended further that the 
Commission itself could not take cognizance of 
any manifest error warranting the granting of 
a special test to any applicant, and that this 
could be done only upon appeal by an individ- 
ual. 

The court held that the rule relating to ap- 
peals based on manifest error, and fixing a time 
limit within which such an appeal may be 
made applied only to right of a candidate to 
obtain relief and not to the action of the Com- 
mission taken upon its own initiative; that the 
Commission, at any reasonable time, can act 
upon its own accord to correct error which the 
Commission acknowledges. The court held 
also that the determination of the Commission 
as to whether the exclusion of employees of the 
Emergency Relief Bureau from the original 
examination was manifest error which would 


be remedied by a supplemental examination 
must be judged not according to doubtful 
terms of the statute introducing civil service 
in the administration of unemployment relief 
but according to the statute as ultimately inter- 
preted by the courts. The question whether 
error was manifest must relate to the action of 
the Commission and not to the question of law 
involved. The petitioner also raised the point 
that the Commission had stated in the an- 
nouncement of the supplemental examination 
that eligibility would depend on the outcome 
of a court decision in another case. (The 
Britt case.) The case relied on having been de- 
cided against the Commission’s contention, the 
Commission was bound to abide by its pub- 
lished announcement, and therefore render the , 
supplemental examination invalid, and deny 
eligibility to those who passed the supplemen- 
tal examination. The court questioned the 
authority of the Commission to make any such 
condition as to eligibility, and held that in any 
event the case originally relied on was not de- 
cisive of the issue involved in the Staples case; 
and that in neither case would the announced 
condition of eligibility be binding. 


ELIGIBILITY AFTER EXPIRATION OF LISTS 
HE Washington Supreme Court held in 
State ex rel. Warmus v. City of Seattle, 97 

Pac. (2d) 1005 that an employee who was serv- 
ing in a temporary position and whose ap- 
pointment did not result from examination 
could not be given a permanent civil service 
status by the Seattle Civil Service Commission, 
merely because he had been on a competitive 
eligible list during the period of his temporary 
incumbency, but where he had not been ap- 
pointed from the list, and the list had already 
expired before action by the Commission. The 
permanent appointment could not be made 
after the eligible list expired. The petitioner 
sought a written mandamus requiring her res- 
toration to her civil service position as cook. 
She had passed an examination in 1925, but 
she was never appointed as cook during the 
two year period of eligibility. “The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, however, attempted to give 
her “regular standing as cook for relief work, 
based on her former eligibility and continued 
service as such,” more than four years after the 
petitioner had passed the original examina- 
tion. The court held that the petitioner had 
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been properly discharged, even though no 
charges were made or hearing given, because 
the petitioner had never achieved a permanent 
civil service status as cook and any attempt by 
the Commission to give her such status after 
the eligible list had expired was futile. (Note: 
see aso Martin v. City of New York, 260 N. Y. 
550—184 N. E. 87; Hurley v. Board of Educa- 
tion 270 N. Y. 275, 200 N. E. 818.) 


REMOVAL FOR FAILURE TO PAy DEBTS 


HE Supreme Court of Iowa in Anderson 

v. Board of Civil Service Commissioners of 
the City of Des Moines, 299 N. W. 493, held 
that a police officer could not be dismissed 
on the sole ground that he failed to pay 
his debts where it appeared from the record 
that the police officer did all he could reason- 
aby do to fulfill his obligations which were 
primarily for necessities. The court refused to 
consider as controlling the claim that city of- 
ficials had suffered inconvenience and annoy- 
ance from the officer’s creditors, as a sufficiently 
substantial reason for a dismissal. The court 
found that his burdensome debts arose out of 
purely private matters “in no way related to 
his services as a policeman, and that nowhere 
in the record was he charged with ‘misconduct 
or failure to properly perform his duties’ which, 
under code Section 5702, constitute the statu- 
tory grounds for removal; neither is he charged 
with incompetency or misconduct which, under 
Sections 1163 of the Soldiers Preference Law, 
constitute the only basis for removal.” After 
reviewing the record of the case the court sug- 
gested that: 


The fact that the police department volunteered to 
offer its good offices in assisting creditors, individually or 
through collecting agencies, in collecting personal debts 
arising out of purely personal relationships between 
the debtors and the creditors and which bears no re- 
lationship to his service as an officer; and the depart- 
ment, through such voluntary aid thereby suffers some 
inconvenience and annoyance, nevertheless, this should 
not be allowed as a valid charge of misconduct in office 
or behavior inimical to the public good, warranting 
the discharge of such officer from the public service. 


REVIEW OF DISMISSALS 


N Costa v. Justices of Dist. Ct., 25 N. E. (2d) 

172 (Mass. Jan. 31, 1940), the question of ju- 
dicial review of the action of an administrative 
board was presented to the court. The judge 
of a Massachusetts district court, pursuant to 
statutory authority, rendered a decision affirm- 
ing, in part, the action of the municipal coun- 


cil of Gloucester by which a city police officer 
was suspended for being absent from duty with- 
out leave. In a proceeding to quash this deci- 
sion, the petition was dismissed. “Upon the 
evidence and the findings there was no error 
of law in the judge’s conclusion that the action 
of the city marshal in temporarily suspending 
the petitioner was justified, or in the judge’s 
affirmance of the decision of the municipal 
council in so far as it related to the suspension. 
. .. No argument is required to demonstrate 
that absence from duty without leave of a po- 
lice officer is commonly an adequate reason for 
his suspension. We need not discuss what, if 
any, peculiar circumstances of sudden and un- 
expected illness, with inability to communicate 
the fact to superior officers, might render a sus- 
pension for this cause unreasonable and unjus- 
tifiable. In this case it could have been reason- 
ably found upon the evidence that it was the 
petitioner’s duty, if he was wholly unable to 
report in person, at least to make a determined 
effort to inform his superiors of his condition, 
so that measures could be taken to protect his 
beat in his absence.” 

Thus, the judge properly exercised his right 
of judicial review, in accord with the statute 
granting to district court judges the right to 
review the action of an officer or board by 
which a police officer in the classified serv- 
ice has been “removed, suspended, trans- 
ferred... .” Under this section, the question 
before the judge was whether the action was 
taken “upon adequate reasons sufficiently sup- 
ported by credible evidence, when weighed by 
an unprejudiced mind guided by common 
sense and by correct rules of law.” 


ARSONS V. LOS ANGELES COUNTY, 

99 Pac. (2d) 1079, involved consideration 
of both the authority for and basis of dis- 
missal in the Los Angeles County service. The 
plaintiff was a classified social case worker who 
had served for over three years and was dis- 
missed from the service by the superintendent 
of charities for the following reasons: “ (1) 
The last efficiency ratings of 86 and 8614 indi- 
cate no improvement in your work; (2) your 
file indicates consistent weakness in accuracy, 
and excessive number of errors and lack of 
adaptability.” She was permitted to file an 
answer in which she denied all of the charges. 
The Los Angeles County charter gives the Los 
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Angeles County Civil Service Commission 
power after a hearing to dismiss from the serv- 
ice any employee who falls below the standard 
of efficiency established by the Commission 
which is fixed in the rules as a minimum rating 
of 85 percent. The Charter also provides that 
persons in the classified service shall not be dis- 
charged except in accordance with the civil 
service provisions of the charter. The plain- 
tiff sought reinstatement on the following 
grounds: 

1. That by implication the charter provision requires 
that an employee must be recorded a hearing and an 
opportunity to defend himself against the charges. 

2. The reasons for the discharge were not specifically 
stated as required by the charter and therefore the dis- 
charge was void. 

3. The charges of inefficiency were false. 

4. The charges amount to nothing more than a charge 
of inefficiency, and that under the charter none but the 
Civil Service Commission can discharge for inefficiency 
after a hearing. 


The only provision pertaining to the reasons 
for discharge which are contained in the char- 
ter and in the civil service rules relates to re- 
striction on removals because of political or 
religious opinions or affiliations. In sustaining 
a dismissal of the employee the court held that 
the charter did not comtemplate any formal 
hearing to be accorded to the employee; that 
where there are no restrictive opinions the 
power of appointment carries with it the power 
of removal and that subject to the limitations 
expressly imposed “the proper executive offi- 
cers may discharge.” ‘The charter provision 
giving the Civil Service Commission power to 
discharge an inefficient employee independent 
of the appointing officer does not purport nor 
intend “to deprive an appointing officer of his 
right to discharge if he determines that an em- 
ployee is inefficient. The plain purpose of the 
provision is to provide an additional means for 
ridding the County service of inefficient em- 
ployees and it may not reasonably be construed 
as a device to deprive an appointing officer of 
his right and duty to discharge an employee if 
he considers him inefficient.” 

Notwithstanding the earlier efficiency rat- 
ings given by the department head which were 
above the minimum, the court held that the ap- 
pointing officer “is not estopped to consider her 
efficiency at the time of her discharge merely be- 
cause he gave her a bare passing mark in the 
previous June. The failure of employee to show 
improvement in her work under the circum- 


stances related, together with the charge of 
consistent weakness in accuracy, excessive num- 
ber of errors and lack of adaptability” affords 
sufficient and specific grounds for the action 
taken. The court points out further that the 
power given to the Civil Service Commission to 
remove an employee for inefficiency is not ex- 
clusive, nor was it intended to divest an ap- 
pointing authority from discharging an em- 
ployee. The charter provision, “was obviously 
intended to provide a method for removing an 
inefficient employee where the department 
head fails to do so.” 


N Sandahl v. City of Des Moines, ego N. W. 

697, the Iowa Supreme Court held that 
under a statute providing that the civil service 
commission shall have jurisdiction to “hear 
and determine” all matters involving the rights 
of civil service employees, the power to “hear 
and determine” refers to a judicial investiga- 
tion and settlement of issues of fact which im- 
plies the weighing of testimony offered by both 
sides from a consideration of which the relief 
sought by the petitioner is either granted or 
denied. The court also held that a municipal 
civil service employee against whom charges 
have been filed by the civil service commission 
could not be tried for dismissal by the com- 
mission where the commission had gone before 
the Grand Jury to seek an indictment against 
the employee. It appeared that the charges 
were prepared and filed by the commission 
which then held a hearing. The court held 
that under such circumstances the employee 
could not, as a matter of law, be deemed to 
have received a “fair and impartial trial” and 
his dismissal was set aside and the employee 
reinstated. 

In coming to this conclusion, the court re- 
lied heavily on the old New York case of Miller 
v. Elmendorf, 51 App. Div. 173, 64 N. Y. S. 775, 
which it quoted at length. The Iowa court 
stated that it did not doubt “the honesty or 
sincerity of the members of the civil service 
commission, but they or no one else can both 
prosecute and fairly try one charged with an 
offense. Here we have a record where the civil 
service commission made investigation; what 
evidence was introduced does not appear. 
Then we find the civil service commission go- 
ing before the Grand Jury seeking an indict- 
ment of Paul Sandahl. The charges were filed 
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by the civil service commission which then held 
a hearing. Would any one say, in face of such 
a record, that Paul Sandahl had a fair and im- 
partial trial; that his rights as a civil service 
employe of the City of Des Moines had been 
properly protected?” 

It is to be presumed that the court came to 
its conclusion only because of the fact that it 
believed the commission had pre-judged the 
case and therefore the removal was precon- 
ceived and utterly unfair. It is doubtful 
whether the court would have challenged the 
right of the commission to pass upon the merits 
of the dismissal of the employee except for the 
peculiar situation that existed, for the courts 
have invariably upheld the right of an appoint- 
ing authority, as well as the personnel agency, 
in preferring charges, hearing evidence pre- 
sented and judging the facts warranting re- 
moval, providing that the procedures followed 
have assured a fair trial. 


STATUTORY AUTHORITY TO EXEMPT POSITIONS 


HE Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in Hill 

v. Alexander, 11 Atl. (2d) 884 held that a 
civil service commission’s transfer of a position 
of chief clerk in the Health Department from 
the noncompetitive class to the exempt class 
was ineffective unless the commission complied 
rigidly with the statutory provisions for exemp- 
tion. Where the commission made no finding 
of impracticability of examinations for filling 
the positions, and the position was not included 
in the list of exempt positions in the commis- 
sion’s rules until long after exemption was pur- 
ported to have been made, and no reasons for 
the exemption had been stated in the commis- 
sion’s annual report, and no proper notice of 
public hearing relating to the change in clas- 
sification of the position was given as required 
by the statute, the exemption is void. The pe- 
titioner who held the position of chief clerk 
and who was appointed after noncompetitive 
examination was ordered restored to his posi- 
tion because an incumbent of a noncompetitive 
position under the statute cannot be removed 
except for cause upon charges. 

In making the removal of the petitioner the 
department had relied upon a purported “min- 
ute” or resolution of the commission adopted 
in 1930 proposing to amend the rules by adding 
to the exempt class all “chief clerks and assist- 
ant chief clerks in the various bureaus and pro- 
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The statute 
specifically enumerates what positions are in 


visions of all departments.” 


the exempt class. All other positions fall 
within the competitive and noncompetitive 
classes. The commission was authorized to in- 
clude in the exempt class in addition to the 
positions specifically exempted in the statute 
“other offices or positions, except laborers, for 
the filling of which competitive or noncompeti- 
tive examinations shall be found by the Civil 
Service Commission to be impracticable.” 

The court pointed out that “this provision 
requires a determination in good faith and for 
adequate reasons that the examination method 
is no longer a practicable method for ascer- 
taining merit and fitness for the position sought 
to be transferred to the exempt classification. 
And the requirement is a mandatory one.” It 
declares that the provisions relating to the 
transfer of positions to the exempt class must 
be strictly complied with by the commission. 
The court found nothing in the record or in 
the proceeding of the commission showing that 
any finding whatever had been made by the 
commission with respect to the practicability or 
impracticability of the examination method for 
filling the position. “Until such a finding has, 
in good faith, been made there has been no 
exercise of discretion in accordance with the 
Act and the position could not become one of 
the ‘other offices or positions’ within the power 
of the Commission to transfer to the exempt 
class. .. .’”” The act of the commission in making 
the transfer must be based on adequate reasons. 
The commission contended that it purported 
to act in good faith and that the irregularities 
complained of were mere oversight. To this 
the court replied that: 

It is true that honesty of purpose and good faith in the 
performance of acts in their official capacity will be as- 
sumed by the courts on the part of persons holding 
responsible public positions, until the contrary clearly 
appears, . . . but manifestly this principle cannot aid 
appellant’s case, for no amount of good faith and 
honesty of purpose on the part of the Commissioners 
can render effective action which is abortive for failure 
to comply with the mandatory requirements of the laws 
governing such action. Appellants were either ignorant 
of the relevant requirements of the Civil Service law or 
deliberately omitted to act in conformity therewith, 


and in such cases no presumptions will be indulged in 
as to the propriety of their conduct. 


(Note: see Friedman v. Finegan 268 N. Y. 
93; Andresen v. Rice, 277 N. Y. 271; Rooney v. 
Rice, 274 N. Y. 347). 
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NOTES 


Political activity. Who comes within the 
charter provision prohibiting political activity 
of county civil service employees; employees of 
the county only, former employees on _ re- 
employment lists, eligibles on employment 
lists, candidates who have taken examinations, 
employees who were dismissed for political 
activity and subsequently been placed on other 
eligible lists of the agency? See Tout v. Civil 
Service Commission of the County of San Diego 
(Oct. 1937). 

Dismissal for violation of civil service rules 
when ordered by superior officer. The civil 
service law applicable to Jefferson County 
(Alabama) provides that any employee who 
violates any provision of the law or rules shall 
be subject to dismissal, and that “It shall be no 
defense or excuse for a forbidden act or for an 
omission to observe the law or rules, that such 
act or omission was directed by a superior, un- 
less a written order or direction from such su- 
perior to that effect is proved.” The court in- 
terpreted the provision to mean that one who 
acted without written instructions was subject 
to discipline, but one who acted in accordance 
with written instructions from a superior was 
immune from discipline even if his act violated 
the law or rules. City of Birmingham v Hard, 
as Personnel Director, Alabama Circuit Court 
(April 16, 1940). 

Appointment of Connecticut personnel di- 
rector. The provision in the Connecticut Civil 
Service Law providing for the appointment of 
a personnel director by the Governor, with the 
consent of the Senate, from among persons 
recommended by the Advisory Committee, does 
not require that the personnel director must 
be appointed after competitive civil service 
test in accordance with the civil service act or 
rules, even though the position of personnel 
director under the terms of the law is in the 
classified service.—Townshend v. Dannaher, et 
al., Connecticut Superior Court (April 25, 
1940). 

Racial discrimination unconstitutional. The 
policy of the Norfotk (Va.) Civil Service Com- 
mission in permitting only white males to take 
civil service examinations for police officers is 
unconstitutional. Wright v. Barry, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission of Norfolk, U.S. District Court 


for the Eastern District of Virginia (April, 
1940). 

Duval County Florida Civil Service Law 
void. The Civil Service Law adopted for Du- 
val County, Florida, adopted in 1939, was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
of Florida on May 10, 1940, in a five to one de- 
cision. It could not stand, the court stated, be- 
cause it was enacted as a general law of local ap- 
plication without first being advertised as a 
special law as required by the Florida State 
Constitution. 

Displacement of truck drivers by laborers. 
Classified employees in the street and sewer de- 
partment of Seattle serving as truck drivers 
and laid off for lack of work or economy could 
not be displaced by hiring laborers so long as 
trucks were being operated by the city, even 
though the truck drivers, to obtain reemploy- 
ment after the layoff, signed purported re- 
quests to be demoted to the grade of laborer. 
Pretended “resignations” or “waivers” held 
void. Watkins v. City of Seattle, gg P. 2d 427. 
(Note: see also People v. Williams, 213 N. Y. 
130, 107 N. E. 49.) 

Library employees under jurisdiction of civil 
service commission. Where library act pro- 
vided only for vesting authority in city library 
board to hire and dismiss library subordinates, 
and did not indicate legislative intent that 
civil service act of cities was not to apply, li- 
brary board would be held to appoint and re- 
move subordinates subject to civil service law 
and rules, particularly where library employees 
were omitted from provision of the civil serv- 
ice act of cities exempting certain employees 
from act. Board of Library Directors of City of 
Springfield v. Snigg, 25 N. E. 2d 420 (Illinois). 

Provisional appointee in promoted position. 
An employee accepting a provisional or tem- 
porary appointment to a higher grade position 
cannot after long service in the higher position 
compel his reinstatement to his former posi- 
tion after termination of the provisional ap- 
pointment, and displace an employee legally 
appointed to succeed him in lower position, 
notwithstanding that the civil service commis- 
sion failed to perform its duty to hold an ex- 
amination for the position held by the provi- 
sional appointee over a long period of time. 
McMahon v. Alexander, 11 Atl. ed 878 (Pa.). 
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The Principles of Organization. James D. 
Mooney and Alan C. Reiley. Harper and 
Brothers. New York. 1939. 223p. $3.00. 


The authors of this book manifest a tendency 
too frequently noted in the social sciences, 
namely, that of attempting to achieve pro- 
fundity through the unnecessarily abstruse 
treatment of a particular subject. Thus, the 
reader of The Principles of Organization is 
subjected to a sweeping discussion that leaves 
him perplexed rather than impressed. It is 
unfortunate that the authors, instead of giving 
a realistic analysis of organization problems, 
felt impelled to hark back to biblical times and 
the fall of the Roman Empire in order to con- 
vey their message. One might be more sympa- 
thetic towards this erudite approach if the 
book were not studded with such conclusions 
as that there is “nothing new under the sun” 
in the sphere of governmental organization. 

The reader’s confusion is accentuated by the 
unrestrained fervor displayed by the authors 
in demonstrating that various types of organ- 
ization bear out their theories. Illustrative of 
this is the observation: “The judge in our lower 
courts has both a line and a staff duty. The 
latter appears in his charge to the jury, which 
exercises a line function in bringing in the 
verdict. The judge then resumes his line func- 
tion when he pronounces sentence.” 

The value of this work is still further im- 
paired by the fact that the authors have made 
it a sounding board for their political, eco- 
nomic, and social ideology. An example is their 
commendation of the two-party system and 
their gratuitous advice to “fellow Americans 
who may be worried about these political and 
economic problems” to “identify themselves 
actively with one party or the other as in- 
dicated by their own interests and convic- 


tions.” Messrs. Mooney and Reiley also make 
the point that in an ideal economic state the 
government would stick to its natural func- 
tions in maintaining order and security at 
home and providing a defense against external 
enemies. The discussion of such regulatory 
laws as the Fair Labor Standards Act con- 
firms the impression that the authors have 
spread themiselves over such a broad area as to 
preclude them from making a substantial con- 
tribution to the field of management. 

While it is desirable that the study of prin- 
ciples of organization focus its attention upon 
fundamentals as distinguished from details, it 
is equally important not to permit fine spun 
theories to obscure the realities. It is unfor- 
tunate that so much of the literature in this 
field consists of theoretical discussions, which, 
while sometimes provocative, are of little as- 
sistance to one faced with actual problems of 
organization. 

JosepPH Pots 


Division of Administrative Management 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget 


Salary Determination. John W. Riegel. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press. Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 278p. 1940. $3.50 (cloth). $3.00 (paper). 
John W. Riegel, in this book, makes a signifi- 

cant contribution to the literature in the field 

of industrial personnel, but the work has only 
limited value for students of public personnel 
administration. 

Salary Determination sets forth the findings 
of a recent study financed by the Earhart 
Foundation and made by the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Relations of the University of Michi- 
gan. The study consisted of an actual field 
survey of the policies and procedures of salary 
determination and adjustment in forty Ameri- 
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can companies. Only those companies that em- 
ploy men to give specialized attention to salary 
problems were studied. The field survey was 
supplemented by a series of five two-day con- 
ferences held with executives of industrial con- 
cerns. In all, 101 companies cooperated in the 
study (including two civil service commis- 
sions), and 100 executives participated in the 
conferences. 

In the introductory chapter Riegel states 
that his primary purpose is “to organize and 
clarify major considerations which are involved 
in salary determination.” In line with this 
purpose the book is largely descriptive in char- 
acter. The author gives very little critical eval- 
uation of the policies and practices described, 
although at the outset he does say that the 
practices outlined are those which in his opin- 
ion are the best he inspected. 

Describing the scope of the study, the author 
divides employees into four groups: (1) wage 
earners; (2) routine workers on salary; (3) 
managers and technicians paid less than $10,- 
ooo per year; and (4) top executives. He ex- 
plains that the study itself, and therefore the 
book, was restricted to the second and third 
groups. 

In the earlier chapters Riegel covers the 
complications attendant upon any attempt to 
determine proper salaries, the essentials of 
salary policy, and the necessity for and the pro- 
cedure involved in making salary surveys for 
the purpose of securing reliable data on salaries 
being paid by other concerns for comparable 
work in “key” classes. One chapter is devoted 
to a consideration of “position analysis” and 
the part it plays in salary determination pro- 
cedure. 

Three basic methods of valuing uncommon 
positions of a routine character are described, 
and the author explains the principles and 
practices which were used in establishing def- 
inite salary ranges and in determining the 
specific salary of each individual employee in 
relation to the range. This latter aspect leads 
into a discussion of certain incentive plans for 
salaried workers. The book concludes with an 
explanation of the factors considered in estab- 
lishing compensation for managerial and 
technical positions, and with a consideration of 
various kinds of salary changes involved in 
salary administration. 

Although written from the viewpoint of 


industrial personnel administration, the ma- 
terial covered in the first half of the book is 
so basic to the whole problem of salary deter- 
mination that it constitutes a good general re- 
view even for those engaged in public per- 
sonnel administration. The illustrations and 
terminology are definitely those of industrial 
personnel, but the underlying principles, and 
to a more limited extent the procedures, are 
applicable to public personnel administration 
as well. The later chapters of the book, on the 
other hand, offer very little in the way of 
principles or practices that may be directly 
applied in the field of public personnel admin- 
istration at this time. They do, however, de- 
scribe industry’s attempts to make more 
objective determinations of salaries for certain 
positions, and in these attempts the experienced 
personnelist might easily find the germs of 
ideas for more objective approaches to the quite 
different but none the less real problems of 
salary determination in the public personnel 
field. 

Although the book meets a real need in in- 
dustrial personnel, the field is still open for 
some one to make a similar comprehensive 
study of the installation and administration of 
pay plans in the public service. 

WILLIAM K. SMITH 


State Personnel Board 
Sacramento, California 


The Inter-Trait Rating Technique. Maryellen 
Maher Lombardi. Bureau of Publications. 
Teachers College. Columbia University. 
New York. 1938. ggp. $1.60. 


The report describes the development of a 
technique for personality measurement which 
involves the comparison of traits within one 
individual rather than the comparison of in- 
dividuals with regard to a certain trait. It was 
believed that such a comparison would be less_ 
embarrassing to the rater than prevailing types 
of scales which necessitate making unfavorable 
comparisons of one individual with another. 
The approach is thought to be a new one in 
the field of personality measurement. 

The author, prior to her discussion of the 
experiment, reviews the various attempts 
which have been made to measure personality, 
from the unscientific efforts of the ancients 
down to the testing and rating scale methods 
in use today, and discusses some of the con- 
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flicting concepts of personality which are 
found among the current psychologies. She 
points out that much confusion has been due 
to the fact that many personality traits exist 
only as they are functions of the relationship 
between two persons and, consequently, vary 
with these relationships. In this case, the 
essence of the measurement is the effect pro- 
duced on the rater. Personality in the experi- 
ment reported, therefore, is defined as “the 
effect one person has on another.” 

The scale as developed in the experiment 
consisted of fifty traits which the rater was in- 
structed to consider in estimating an individ- 
ual’s personality pattern. The trait which the 
rater felt best able to judge was to be used as 
a calibrator, and the conspicuousness of each 
of the other traits in relation to that one was 
to be marked as plus or minus, and the per 
cent of certainty with which the judgment was 
made was to be indicated. 

A Criterion Scale which consisted of the 
same fifty traits was used, but with ratings to 
be given on each trait ranging from 1 to 5 de- 
pending on the amount of the trait possessed 
by the individual in comparison with people 
in general. Ratings were secured on two 
groups of individuals, the “Four Group” and 
the “Good-Poor Group.” Each person in the 
“Four Group” was rated three times on the 
Inter-Trait Rating Scale and once on the 
Criterion Scale. The rater chose the calibrator 
on the first rating and was asked to use the 
same calibrator when giving the third rating 
of the same individual about three weeks later. 
The second rating was given immediately after 
the first one, but using as a calibrator the trait 
“cooperation.” The fourth rating was made 
with the Criterion Scale after the third rating 
had been completed. Fifty-four individuals 
were included in this group, making a total of 
216 ratings. 

The “Good-Poor Group” were individuals 
rated on the Inter-Trait Rating Scale by a 
group of school teachers and administrators 
who were asked to select for rating purposes 
the best teacher or pupil, the poorest teacher 
or pupil, the best total personality, and the 
poorest total personality that they knew. One 
hundred and thirty-eight of these ratings were 
used in the study. 

The reliability given for the scale is based 
on the correlation between the first ratings and 


the third ratings for the “Four Group,” which 
were given several weeks apart, and for which 
the same trait was used as calibrator. The 
Pearson r of .82 is considered promising in 
view of the statement of Bixler and others 
that the average reliability of ratings on per- 
sonality traits is .55 and, in view of the fact 
that McCall gives .50 to .go as the range for 
self-correlation for most standard tests. 

The validity is indicated by: (1) a Pearson 
product-moment correlation of .48 between 
ratings of the “Four Group” on the Inter- 
Trait Rating Scale and on the Criterion Scale; 
(2) a marked difference in inter-trait ratings 
between groupings by mid-scores on the Cri- 
terion Scale and (3) marked difference in inter- 
trait ratings between the inferior and superior 
persons in the “Good-Poor Group.” 

It was thought that the scores of individuals 
could be made comparable by correcting them 
for the placement of the calibrator, using 
height and weight for which absolute ratings 
could be computed as the point of reference. 
Such correction, however, did not prove to be 
a satisfactory method of correcting for place- 
ment on a universal scale. No adequate tech- 
nique was found to equate differences in cal- 
ibrators. No significant difference in ratings 
was found when the calibrator was chosen by 
the experimenter instead of the rater. The fact 
that the number of judgments at the lower end 
of the scale was longer than is usually found 
on rating scales seems to support the theory 
that ratings will show more variation when 
raters are not comparing individuals. 

In the findings it is pointed out that the 
Inter-Trait Rating Scale may be used as a per- 
sonality pattern when the judgments on traits 
are arranged graphically. It is felt that its 
validity and reliability are high enough to 
make it useful in many situations where a rat- 
ing scale is needed, but that it should be used 
only in conjunction with other methods of 
evaluating personality. The study represents 
primarily an exploration in the field of per- 
sonality measurement and may suggest an ap- 
proach for subsequent investigations. The 
report is clearly written and well organized. 
It has ample figures and tables and has a 
selected bibliography of eighty-five titles. 

Many will disagree with the basic assump- 
tions underlying the study, and the newness of 
the approach is questionable in view of the 
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extensive use which is being made of “pattern” 
techniques in personality measurement. To 
the public personnel technician who is con- 
cerned with the problem of personality meas- 
urement, such experimental work as this 
should be of interest—not because it solves his 
problem, but because it may give some valu- 
able clues to him in his quest for more valid 
techniques of measurement. 

It would seem that the chief value in the 
technique lies in the personality pattern or 
profile which it yields. This would be useful 
for diagnostic purposes whenever individuals 
were being dealt with according to the case 
method. The fact that individuals cannot be 
safely compared on the basis of scores, because 
scores are not meaningful in relation to a uni- 
versal scale, makes such an approach of doubt- 
ful value to the personnel examiner who must 
evaluate individuals relatively and rank them 
in the order of their fitness to meet the require- 
ments of a particular job. 

MARGARET MARSHALL 


Los Angeles County Civil Service Commission 
Los Angeles, California 


Employee Rating. Regularization of Employ- 
ment. Group Medicine. C. R. Dooley, 
William Conover, W. R. Coley, C. Canby 
Balderston, W. A. Sawyer, and R. R. Zim- 
merman. Personnel Series Number 39. 
American Management Association. New 
York. 1940. 47p. $1.00. 


The title of this pamphlet is somewhat of 
a misnomer. The first two articles are appar- 
ently intended by the publishers to discuss 
the general problem of employee rating, but 
actually do not touch on this problem as it is 
generally understood in either public or pri- 
vate industry. 

In the first article, “Standards of Executive 
Performance,” William Conover of the United 
States Steel Corporation outlines three phases 
of his subject: (1) the broadening or changing 
of executive responsibility in recent years; (2) 
the fundamentals of executive practices; and 
(3) the method whereby these practices may be 
effectively put to work. The fact that it is in 
the field of public and industrial relations 
where the greatest changes have taken place 
is only mentioned. His ten principles of execu- 
tive practices are excellent concise statements 
of standards of performance, and the steps 


suggested as the procedure for putting these 
practices to work, while not new, are fine brief 
summaries of intelligent methods that any suc- 
cessful executive must use. Though the author 
suggests measuring performance against estab- 
lished standards, he gives no details as to how 
this is to be done. This is as close as he gets to 
the general idea of employee rating. 

The second article, “Selling Job Rating to 
the Supervisory and Working Force,” by W. R. 
Coley, factory manager of Leeds and Northrup 
Company, does not deal with the subject mat- 
ter in the title on the cover of the pamphlet 
Employee Rating. Rather he describes a care- 
fully developed plan used by the Leeds and 
Northrup Company to provide for participa- 
tion by the supervisory staff, from the straw 
bosses up to top management, in evaluating 
each job and determining wage schedules. 
The company has had a long standing policy 
of reviewing each job once every thirteen 
weeks. While this method corrected individual 
inconsistencies, there was no clear-cut pro- 
cedure to see that all jobs throughout the plant 
were in line. This situation gave rise to the 
present policy by which a pay plan of rates or 
ranges of rates for all pay roll titles is estab- 
lished by top management. The first process in 
the development of this policy was the grading 
of all jobs. Job descriptions were then pre- 
pared by department heads and the personnel 
manager. A review committee of ten executives 
and foremen checked the job descriptions and 
made preliminary ratings of the jobs. Both 
the rating and ranking procedure were used 
to evaluate jobs. 

The author does not make clear how the 
employees participated in these procedures. In 
these times of a growing union movement, this 
factor should be given some consideration, for 
it would tend to avoid some of the future dis- 
putes over wage rates. There is a growing 
amount of evidence that real benefits can be’ 
obtained when management consults with 
unions on problems that affect their members. 

The article, “Annual Wage Plans and Reg- 
ularization of Employment,” by C. Canby 
Balderston, Professor of Industry at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, gives an excellent 
résumé of the efforts that have been made by 
various companies to smooth out their pro- 
duction peaks and valleys. The author suggests 
certain ways that management of the individ- 
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ual companies may help to regularize employ- 
ment. He points out, however, that many of 
the problems of irregular employment must be 
handled by an entire industry since one com- 
pany cannot cope with them alone. The busi- 
ness cycle is the cyclone of business enterprise 
which individuals, companies, or industry as a 
whole, cannot predict or control. 

The progress that a number of enterprises 
have made toward stabilization is illustrated 
by the experiences of Johnson’s Wax in de- 
veloping business in the South, Sherwin- 
Williams in pushing fall sales through adver- 
tising, Eastman Kodak in building stock to 
more accurate sales forecasting, and Procter 
and Gamble in the development of large 
storage facilities. Another method of cushion- 
ing the blow of irregular employment is the 
flexible work week which makes the immediate 
effect less severe by spreading the loss of em- 
ployment among a large number of people. 
The annual wage plan has been tried by the 
more stable companies. 

Such attempts to stabilize employment in- 
dicate that industry is alive to the problem. 
However, these efforts are only drops in the 
bucket when we consider that practically 
nothing has been done in steel, automobile, 
coal, rubber, textile, or agriculture—industries 
which employ the bulk of American labor. 

The final article in the pamphlet, “Group 
Medicine,” by W. A. Sawyer, M. D., Medical 
Director of Eastman Kodak Company, is an- 
other excellent contribution to the accumulat- 
ing evidence that the individualistic approach 
of certain medical organizations which op- 
pose the general idea of group medicine 
belongs to the horse and buggy stage of our 
civilization. Since the author believes that 
compulsory health insurance will eventually 
come, he holds that it is important for us to 
learn as much as possible under the various 
voluntary plans that are now in existence. The 
plan which Rochester, New York, is working 
out for medical insurance, similar to hospital 
insurance plans, is used as an illustration. It 
is pointed out that the greatest weakness of 
hospital insurance has been the lack of pro- 
vision for medical expenses after a person 
enters the hospital. If patients were placed in 
wards, for instance, it would reduce the cost 


of care considerably. The author is perhaps 


overcautious in advocating a gradual approach 


to the problem of adequate medical treatment. 

In the discussion of Dr. Sawyer’s article, R. 
R. Zimmerman, formerly with the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, and now on the 
staff of the Council of Personnel Administra- 
tion, pointed out that the greatest operating 
expense of his corporation was personnel. As 
a result of an estimate that the HOLC lost 
$500,000 each year on account of sickness, the 
management became particularly interested in 
problems of medical care. A group medicine 
plan was established, and the resulting expe- 
rience seems to indicate that it was the answer 
to the problem. From the two papers presented 
on the subject of medical care, it can indeed be 
concluded that many government agencies 
might well look into the costs of sickness: in_ 
their own organization. 

FRANCIS KING 


Civil Service Commission 
Detroit, Michigan 


How to Train Supervisors. R. O. Beckman. 
Harper and Brothers. New York. 1940. 305p. 


$3.00. 


“Determinate discussion,” as defined by Mr. 
Beckman, designates a specialized type of con- 
ference technique characterized by “. . . con- 
structive discussion of which the scope is re- 
strained and the direction pre-determined. 
It is thus a training method which differs from 
informal discussion and from the ‘conference 
method’ as generally used in training foremen 


-in industry. .. .” The distinguishing features 


” 


of the “determinate discussion,” according to 
the author, are the specific purpose of the dis- 
cussion, the standard pattern and time sched- 
ule, chart summaries prepared in advance, 
group citation of specific cases, and the sub- 
stantial discussion-direction exercised by the 
leader. 

Mr. R. O. Beckman, Adviser on Training 
to the Work Projects Administration, has 
written How to Train Supervisors out of the 
experience of his present position and as Direc- 
tor of Personnel for the Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company, the Butler Brothers (Scott- 
Burr Stores), and the City of Cincinnati. The 
technique of “determinate discussion,”’ which 
he states evolved under his guidance, is de- 
scribed in Part I. The “conference method”’ 
developed by Charles R. Allen and the former 
Federal Board for Vocational Education is 
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cited as the basic technique for supervisory 
training; Mr. Beckman considers his “deter- 
minate discussion” method as an extension 
and improvement to avoid purposeless talk, 
lack of control and direction, poor leadership, 
and failure to agree upon conclusions in such 
conferences. 

Other chapters in Part I, in addition to the 
customary sections relating to the objectives 
and purposes of employee and supervisory 
training, offer practical suggestions to the 
group leader on methods of stimulating dis- 
cussion, control, preparing wall charts, pre- 
senting a topic, and evaluating results. These 
suggestions, although not new to the informed 
training officer, appear helpful and tradition- 
ally sound. 

The second section of the book (Part I), 
which takes up the larger number of pages, 
contains thirty-two outlines for discussion, the 
credit for which Mr. Beckman gives “. . . to the 
thousands of foremen and supervisors whose 
ideas, expressed in the course of discussion 
meetings, are there summarized.” Sample 
headings of these outlines are: “Responsibil- 
ities of a Foreman”; “Negligence”; “Safety and 
Accident Prevention”; ‘Adapting Discipline 
to the Individual”; “Planning for Efficient 
Production”; “Training Employees’; “Care 
of Materials and Equipment”; “Causes of 
Labor Disturbances”; and “Leadership.” The 
volume is concluded by a selected and anno- 
tated “Bibliography on Supervision,” a “Typ- 
ical Test to Review a Discussion Series,” and 
an index. 

Each of these, discussion outlines, as Mr. 
Beckman himself would probably hasten to 
point out, is itself virtually an outline for a 
course of study, although presented in the 
form recommended for a two-hour conference. 
However, much valuable material is telescoped 
in them, and the alert training officer or dis- 
cussion leader would find them stimulating 
and helpful. They are not prepared, I think, 
for use in the ordinary foreman’s “determinate 
discussion.”’ Likewise, the topics and material 
presented are of a general nature, which the 
author feels would provide “. . . instruction in 
the fundamental principles of human relations 
since these are basic factors in supervision. . . .” 
There is the implication that the outlines 
could be used very much as they are to instill 
the “fundamentals.” 


As may have been inferred, the book How 
to Train Supervisors is not devoted to that 
subject unless one accepts the author’s premise 
that all supervisory training methods other 
than “determinate discussion” are merely sup- 
plementary. The pages are devoted to the 
offering of this new technique. Since the pur- 
pose of that technique is to improve the edu- 
cational -value of the conference method, some 
may wonder if more attention could not have 
been devoted to the underlying processes of 
learning, with cross references to illustrative 
suggestions. This volume will be used, it might 
be predicted, as a demonstration of experience, 
but very likely not as a set pattern to be adopted 
without modification to particular situations. 
I am confident that the author, out of his ex- 
perience, will bear me out in this suggestion. 

GrorcE F. GANT 


Personnel ge gr 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


The Wisconsin State Government In-Service 
Training Apprenticeship Program. Horace 
S. Fries and Ernest Engelbert. University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division. Madison. 
1939: 57P: $ .40. 

This pamphlet, as President C. A. Dykstra 
states in the foreword, is a description of the 
first year of the Wisconsin apprenticeship pro- 
gram. The booklet sets forth the history and 
basis of the training program as well as the 
details of its operation. 

In May, 1937, the Wisconsin legislature 
passed an act for in-service training in state 
departments for the purpose of contributing 
“to the solution of the difficult personnel prob- 
lems in government service brought about by 
the rapidly increasing numbers and complex- 
ity of government functions” by making sys- 
tematic use of state educational institutions. 
The program began operating a year later, in 
July, 1938, when twenty-five apprentices from 
various colleges and universities in the state 
were appointed in sixteen state departments. 
Candidates for apprenticeships were selected 
by the Director of Personnel on the recommen- 
dation of the University Public Service 
Scholarship Committee in each participating 
university. Five principal aims were stated 
for the program: (1) to develop a career service 
in the state government and to stimulate the 
public to a recognition of the complex and 
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changing nature of public administration; 
(2) to afford the government an opportunity 
to select some of the best material coming from 
universities; (3) to provide loans for those in 
the program who need them; (4) to encourage 
entrance into government service, and to de- 
velop enlightened citizenship in those partic- 
ipants who do not remain permanently in 
government service; and (5) to develop closer 
relationships between government depart- 
ments and the universities. 

The apprentices were appointed to various 
departments, depending upon department 
needs and the apprentices’ academic and pro- 
fessional training. For example, three doctors 
and a dentist served in state mental hospitals, 
one land taxation student worked for the Tax 
Commission, one labor economist for the Labor 
Relations Board, and two sociology graduates 
in the Public Welfare Department. Each ap- 
prentice was paid $125 per month. Although 
the authors do not state definitely the specific 
duties and responsibilities of the apprentices, 
it is inferred that they worked shoulder to 
shoulder with regular employees in similar 
classifications. Each apprentice had a super- 
visor within his department. To coordinate 
the entire program, a part-time supervisor of 
in-service training was appointed in the State 
Bureau of Personnel. In addition to their 
work, the trainees profited by making appren- 
tice reports to the Director of Personnel and 
by attending Saturday lecture-discussions and 
semi-weekly luncheons addressed by state offi- 
cials. Transfers of assignments were made as 
frequently as was feasible, in order to give the 
apprentices a more complete picture of the 
departments. 

The fact that twenty-two of the twenty-five 
apprentices were reappointed in 1939 for a 
second year’s training service indicates the 
success of the program as well as the quality of 
their work. They seemed to be able to “earn 
their salaries in spite of the specific educa- 
tional features of the program.” 

This booklet is an interesting hour’s reading 
for anyone concerned with the field of in- 
service training, and is worth considerable 
study to anyone operating or contemplating a 
training program. 

W. DonaLp HEISEL 


Civil Service Commission 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Human-Relations Manual for Executives. 
Carl Heyel. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
New York. 1939. 253p. $2.00. 


If there is one theme that is dominant in 
current writings on management it is solic- 
itude for the worker’s attitudes and sensibil- 
ities. It is almost as though those who write on 
such subjects had suddenly discovered that 
workers are human beings and hastened, im- 
pelled by the glow of discovery, to tell this 
great truth to the world. Nor are these writers 
cloistered and sentimental humanitarians. 
The approach is pragmatic, the appeal to en- 
lightened self-interest. ‘The author of the cur- 
rent work is manager of the conference plan- 
ning division of the American Management 
Association. 

The book is really a series of thumb-nail 
sketches of case materials. They are taken al- 
most entirely from the field of private indus- 
trial management, in many instances digested 
from designated bibliographical sources. 
While the majority of the contents might not 
stand up to rigorous statistical validation 
required by experimental psychologists, the 
net result is nevertheless very much more than 
the charlatanry of exhortation. Often the 
proven results of scientific investigation are 
indicated in brief, such as the charts showing 
required foot candles of illumination, on page 
122. The very advantage of the book is that 
extremely busy people can read it on the run, 
dropping it and picking it up without sac- 
rificing continuity. 

Much has been made of an alleged incom- 
patibility and lack of common ground be- 
tween public and private personnel people. 
There are several contemporary developments 
tending to lessen these differences, and the 
tendency toward greater use of written tests in 
the private field is not the only or principal 
one. Of just as much importance are, first, the 
rapidly developing interest in supervision at 
the first-line level, and, second, the increasing 
importance of the union and collective bar- 
gaining in private personnel practice. Both 
public and private personnel workers are be- 
ginning to appreciate the vital importance of 
the immediate supervisor in both developing 
and administering sound personnel policy. So 
far, the private field has done much more 
about it with supervisory training programs. 

The increased importance of the union and 
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expanding use of collective bargaining tech- 
niques are bringing private personnel practice 
much closer to civil service conditions. Man- 
agement, working under a union agreement, 
experiences the same type of restrictions im- 
posed by civil service laws. No longer is the 
boss free to deal arbitrarily with the destinies 
and fortunes of individuals. This book covers 
much of the common ground developing along 
these lines for public and private personnel. 

There is one aspect of literature on manage- 
ment which makes it seem removed from pub- 
lic administration. That is its emphasis on 
shop and factory situations. Government is 
predominantly concerned with office and field 
tasks rather than shop production problems. 
It is dealing, in the larger pattern, with white 
collar workers, scientists and professional peo- 
ple, and technicians. It is well known that 
these groups have attitudes toward their work 
differing from those of the factory laborer. ‘The 
book under review deals for the most part with 
industrial production personnel. 

JouN M. PFIFFNER 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


Personnel Administration in Three Non- 
Teaching Services of the Public Schools. 
Hazel Davis. Bureau of Publications. ‘Teach- 
ers College. Columbia University. New York. 
1939. 323P- $2.50. 

Here is a priceless book in spite of only 
mediocre success in solving its general prob- 
lem. “The general problem . . . was to deter- 
mine whether or not approved personnel pro- 
cedures in administration (of public schools) 
tend to be associated with evidences of ade- 
quate performance in the non-teaching serv- 
ices.” While such a tendency was found, no 
inference of causal relationship was drawn. 

It is the manner in which the author reaches 
her announced goals which gives the book 
value. She has built up a measuring device for 
personnel administration and a_ technique 
which, with minor adjustments, will have uni- 
versal utility. Her criteria consists of twenty- 
one principles of personnel administration 
trenchantly discussed and documented under 
the following eight chapter headings: Plan- 
ning and leadership (Chapter VI); Develop- 
ment of Personnel Resources (Chapter VII); 
Classification and Salary Scheduling (Chapter 


VIII); Selection and Appointment (Chapter 
IX; Terms of Employment (Chapter X); Dis- 
tribution of Personnel (Chapter XI); Work- 
ing Conditions (Chapter XII); and Appraisal 
and Interpretation (Chapter XIII). 

Each principle represents one to twelve pro- 
cedures with respect to which performance in 
a given jurisdiction may be rated. Thus, prin- 
ciple 19, “Supervisory officers and other em- 
ployees should conduct a continuing appraisal 
of the quality of service being performed, on 
the basis of records, inspection, personal con- 
ferences, and cooperative evaluation of per- 
formance and relationships,” includes three 
procedures, the first of which reads as follows: 
“Employees are encouraged, individually and 
in groups, to develop methods of self-appraisal 
and critical evaluation of their work.” 

Rich, recent, and segregated bibliographies 
occupy thirty pages of text. Appendices set 
forth fully the forms used and the manner in 
which they were evaluated and perfected as 
measures of performance. The study which the 
author reports in great detail included the 
attendance, nursing, and secretarial services of 
twelve eastern school districts. The results are 
devastating. With one possible exception none 
of the districts had a coordinated plan of deal- 
ing with non-teaching employees. A rating of 
“H” for high performance was purely relative 
and often represented a deplorable situation. 
“Evidence was not found in any of the twelve 
cities visited to indicate that a comprehensive 
program of personnel administration for non- 
teaching employees was being followed.” The 
evidence as to excellence in specific fields was 
also very disappointing. Again and again the 
author applies her yard stick and comes away 
with negative findings. That on page 134 is 
typical: “Nothing was found in any of the 
twelve cities, for any of the three services, 
which could be called a program of training’ 
for employees in service.” 

Miss Davis’ volume might well have been 
called “The Need for Civil Service in the Pub- 
lic Schools.” This need she finds not only be- 
cause of the absence of scientific personnel pro- 
cedures, but also because of the prevalence in 
some districts of spoils politics of a kind which 
public repute associates only with city-hall 
gangs. Two of the twelve school boards were 
elected on partisan political ballots; often the 
board was the creation of the mayor. Also, the 
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author found that “patronage is not limited 
entirely to political parties and is just as dam- 
aging to the schools if it appears in the form of 
personal patronage exercised by board mem- 
bers, or personal favors sought by lay friends 
of the schools.” 

Such elementary civil service devices as 
eligible lists were found in only cities A and L, 
(no names are given), and here the municipal 
civil service commission shares with the schools 
in the selection process for secretarial help. 

As the measuring devices indicate, the 
author and her advisers favor technical merit 
system administration. They do not, however, 
favor personnel administration from without 
the school district. The point is covered on 
page 76 as follows: “All responsibility for de- 
termining eligibility and making selection of 
candidates for positions in the school service 
is carried by school authorities and is not 
divided with agencies of general government.” 

“The school system,” says Miss Davis, “‘is an 
employer; it should be an enlightened one. 
. . . Progress is being made toward the evolu- 
tion of constructive policies of personnel ad- 
ministration; it is the point of view of this 
study that the schools at least should be shar- 
ing, if not assuming a place of leadership, in 
this development.” 

JouN STEVEN 


Personnel Commission 
Los Angeles City Schools 


Civil Service in Public Welfare. Alice Camp- 
bell Klein. Russell Sage Foundation. New 


York. 1940. 444p. $2.25. 


The book Civil Service in Public Welfare 
was written in answer to a request made by the 
Civil Service Committee of the New York City 
Chapter of the American Association of Social 
Workers. This group asked the Charity Organ- 
ization of the Russell Sage Foundation to 
compile a manual which would serve as a 
guide for social workers who were studying 
local civil service problems or aiding in the 
selection of personnel for social work posi- 
tions. i 
The task of. preparing this manual was 
undertaken by Alice Campbell Klein. Her fin- 
ished product was a four hundred page manu- 
script which included an excellent bibliog- 
raphy of material pertaining to civil service 
and merit system procedure, particularly as it 


relates to social work. Because the compilation 
of this manual was so broad in scope as to be 
of general interest to those in the public wel- 
fare field it was decided to publish the manu- 
script in book form. 

The purpose of the book is to give to social 
workers a better understanding of civil service 
as such, and of how civil service and social 
work may be combined to obtain the desired 
objectives of each. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first 
part, “Civil Service: Its Functions and Pro- 
cedures,” is a brief survey of the development 
and the procedures of civil service. The study 
is not intended to be complete, but to sum- 
marize the role that technical procedures play 
in public personnel administration. This first 
part is a two hundred page condensation of 
such generic and factual aspects of civil service 
as organization, classification, recruitment, 
and testing. 

A brief account of the present trends in pub- 
lic personnel administration paves the way 
for the subsequent chapters. Points of ter- 
minology are summarily handled to show the 
evolution and inter-changeability of such 
terms as civil service, merit system, and career 
service. The new philosophy of a personnel 
service with high standards is shown evolving 
from the old philosophy of a secretive and 
police-like system. Following this is a concise 
history of the growth of the merit system and a 
discussion of the forms of abuses heaped 
upon it. 

The remaining chapters in the first part 
deal with organization and purely technical 
personnel procedures. The chapters on classi- 
fication, entrance requirements, types of 
examinations, service ratings, etc., will give 
the social worker a picture of the mechanics of 
civil service procedures. Recruitment is given 
special attention particularly with respect to 
the difference in the philosophies of the 
United States and Great Britain in recruiting 
for the public service, and the growing tend- 
ency for the United States to experiment with 
the English plan. 

Part Two, “Where Social Work and Merit 
Systems Meet,” stresses two interlocking fac- 
tors. The first factor is the need for co- 
operation between the civil service agency’s 
technical staff specializing in procedures, and 
the social workers specializing in social work 
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activities and methods, with each group recog- 
nizing its own limitations. The second factor 
is the lack of centralized control or effort by 
social work groups in analyzing positions, sit- 
uations, and conditions, or in standardizing 
fundamental definitions found in social work. 
Civil service agencies in light of an immediate 
need for standards have set up their own. 
These standards differ in each jurisdiction and 
generally do not coincide with what social 
workers think they should be. The author 
points out that the blame cannot be placed 
upon the civil service agencies. These agencies 
have asked the social work groups for standard 
definitions and requirements and have re- 
ceived only vague and partial answers. 

In the chapters dealing with entrance re- 
quirements, Mrs. Klein shows how confused 
the situation really is when an attempt is made 
to ascertain the meaning of “accredited” when 
speaking of schools of social work. A like situa- 
tion exists when the civil service agency asks 
the social work group what equivalents for 
training and experience should be allowed 
and in what proportion. If social work groups 
wish to be recognized professionally, if they 
wish to have civil service procedures function 
more to their liking, they must take the initia- 
tive. Social work groups must make available 
for the civil service agencies all the necessary 
technical aids at their disposal. 

Certain cautions are given to zealous social 
workers engaged in civil service work. When a 
given personnel agency finds two or three per- 
sons willing to give time for interviewing, 
grading tests, or some other function, those 
persons will probably be given too much work. 
In such instances the social worker should sup- 
press the personal desire to learn something 
new, and another worker, known to have in- 
terests and capabilities in this work, should be 
recommended to the civil service agency. 
Among other advantages, “spreading-out’”’ the 
work aids in eliminating the hazard that 
entrance requirements, content and grading 
of examinations, and evaluation of personality 
will be continually judged by only two or three 
persons. To emphasize these points the author 
has included a list of “Do’s and Don'ts” to 
enable the social worker to maintain smoothly 
running relations with the civil service agency. 

The author has not attempted to establish 
standards, definitions, rules, or regulations. 


She has set forth the various issues, hoping to 
stimulate thought, discussion, and cooperation 
among groups of social workers, civil service 
committees, and those interested in public per- 
sonnel administration. Such group delibera- 
tions she believes will tend to bring about a 
solution agreeable to all concerned. 

Although the book was written primarily 
for social workers, those engaged in public 
personnel administration will find ideas and 
partial solutions to problems as seen by the 
social workers, which, if studied, will aid in 
the solution of specific problems in their own 
jurisdictions. 

RICHARD W. BUNCH 


State Bureau of Personnel 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Opportunities in Government Employment. 
L. J. O’Rourke. Garden City Publishing 
Company. New York. 1940. 307p. $1.98 
(cloth). $1.00 (paper). 


Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, Chief of the Research 
Division, United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, has prepared a most useful compendium 
of information concerning employment op- 
portunities in the public service. The book 
was written from a vocational guidance point 
of view to meet an urgent need both of in- 
dividuals seeking work and of vocational coun- 
selors. Opportunities in state and municipal 
services as well as in the federal government 
are discussed, although the latter receives the 
greatest emphasis. Careful and detailed anal- 
yses are presented for an extensive sampling of 
the many types of work found in the public 
service. For the various classes of positions in 
each occupational field discussed, informa- 
tion is included concerning entrance salaries, 
opportunities for advancement, education and 
experience requirements, kinds of entrance 
examinations with sample questions, and the’ 
actual duties which the incumbents are re- 
quired to perform on the job. A few of the 
fields covered are: clerical and fiscal occupa- 
tions; the postal service; mechanical and man- 
ual occupations; and the physical sciences. 

An informative table is presented furnishing 
the following data for approximately 150 typ- 
ical occupational classes in the federal service: 
title; salary; age limits; location of work 
(whether in Washington or in the field); edu- 
cation, experience, and other requirements; 
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type of examination; and probability of ap- 
pointment in terms of the average proportion 
of persons appointed from among those exam- 
ined. 

In addition to detailed treatment of partic- 
ular types of positions, there are also com- 
ments on the general character of public serv- 
ice, which would prove of value to the average 
citizen. Such comments concern: the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of working for the 
government; the relative desirability of work- 
ing under merit and patronage systems; the 
process of applying for a job under each of 
these systems; the general procedure followed 
by civil service commissions in holding exam- 
inations, setting up registers of eligibles, and 
making appointments; character investiga- 
tions; physical examinations; and the policies 
relating to the period of probation which new 
appointees must serve. One chapter contains 
complete answers to a selected group of ninety- 
five questions concerning government service 
which are most frequently asked by persons 
interested in obtaining such employment. 

Major emphasis throughout the book is 
upon positions which can be obtained by per- 
sons of limited education or experience. The 
point is stressed that such persons can often 
qualify for minor clerical posts or for such sub- 
professional jobs as aids, apprentices, or stu- 
dent workers, and work up to higher positions 
through promotion. The growth of in-service 
training in government, together with the tend- 
ency to fill higher positions by promotion 
from within, gives employees at lower levels 
favorable prospects for advancement as a re- 
ward for efficient and improved service. The 
author describes some of the after-hour train- 
ing facilities of the local universities and com- 
mercial schools in Washington, as well as the 
federal in-service training programs. 

In the foreword, Samuel H. Ordway, Jr. 
states an elementary but often neglected prin- 
ciple which expresses the book’s theme. “The 
first step in getting a government job is to 
learn as much as possible about the nature of 
work which may be available, the conditions 
of employment on that work, the require- 
ments established by the employer, and the 
kind of demonstration of fitness which each 
employer demands. That is the subject of this 
book: the opportunities, nature, and require- 
ments of government service.” 


The study would have been more useful for 
reference purposes if it had included an index 
and a bibliography. Additional footnotes 
would also have helped the reader in locating 
first-hand sources of information with respect 
to some of the many facts which have been 
brought together in this volume by the 
author. 

The virtues of Dr. O’Rourke’s work are 
numerous: a clear and simple style; the use of 
practical and concrete examples rather than 
abstract theories; interesting photographs of 
actual work being performed in a variety of 
occupations; inclusion of original data; free- 
dom from excessively technical terminology; 
and effective organization of the subject mat- 
ter. 

Henry F. Hupsparp 


Council of Personnel Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


Municipal Administration. John M. Pfiffner. 
The Ronald Press Company. New York. 
1940. 582p. $4.00. 

From one of the leading students of public 
administration in the United States and the 
author of a widely used textbook in that field 
it would be natural to expect a thoroughly 
sound and comprehensive treatment of the 
more specialized subject of municipal admin- 
istration. Professor Pfiffnmer has not disap- 
pointed us. He has written a book which un- 
doubtedly will be a popular text in university 
courses on municipal administration and 
which may be read profitably by every local 
government official. The scope of the subject 
matter is indicated by the following major 
sections into which the twenty-seven chapters 
of the book are divided: Part I, Organization; 
Part II, Staff and Housekeeping Functions; 
Part III, Protective Functions; Part IV, Public 
Welfare; Part V, Physical Planning; Part VI, 
Public Works; Part VII, Public Utilities; Part 
VIII, Cultural Activities. 

Public personnel officials will be interested 
in the chapter devoted to their phase of munic- 
ipal administration. In this chapter Professor 
Pfiffner discusses the merit system, the person- 
nel agency, recruiting, a career service, rating 
merit after entry, budgeting personal services 
(including classification, compensation, and 
retirement), discipline and removal, employee 
organization, and training. Under these head- 
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ings, the author summarizes the leading de- 
velopments and problems as they pertain to 
the municipal field. 

Naturally, any treatment of such a large 
subject as municipal personnel administra- 
tion within the limits of one chapter suggests 
to readers criticisms of omission and emphasis. 
To the reviewer it seemed that inadequate at- 
tention was given to the problem of obtaining 
efficient personnel administration in cities of 
small and medium size. Many of them desire 
merit systems and they adopt charter amend- 
ments and ordinances to this end, but they 
often find the administrative problems—such as 
preparing and scoring tests and classifying 
positions—too difficult for their abilities and 
resources. Increasingly, it is becoming evident 
that the securing of efficient personnel admin- 
istration in typical jurisdictions of less than 
one hundred thousand population depends on 
their obtaining technical assistance at reason- 
able costs. It is in this connection that the co- 
operative systems in New Jersey and Cali- 
fornia, which are mentioned by the author, 
take on considerable significance. The Munic- 
ipal Personnel Service of the Michigan Munic- 
ipal League, which for five years has been 
performing the technical personnel work of a 
number of cities in that state, deserves inclu- 
sion in a discussion of these cooperative pro- 
grams. 

In connection with civil service examina- 
tions, the author could have mentioned that 
the prejudice against intelligence tests is being 
surmounted to some extent by casting such 
tests in terms of a job, e. g., the widely used 
O’Rourke Police Adaptability Test. The dis- 
cussion of removals probably should include 
a reference to the fact that a compromise be- 
tween the positions of extreme “open” and 
“closed backdoor” advocates is gaining con- 
siderable acceptance—namely, reinstatement 
only in cases of political, religious, and racial 
discrimination. The stimulus given in-service 
training by federal grants-in-aid under the 
George-Deen Act could be mentioned in con- 
nection with the training of municipal em- 
ployees. The chapter on personnel might well 
include a discussion of the certification move- 
ment among various professional groups. It is 
referred to in connection with library and pub- 
lic welfare administration, but the interest 
which many types of municipal employees are 


evincing in certification indicates that it is one 
of the rising questions of general importance 
in the public personnel field. However, these 
are all relatively minor matters and do not 
seriously detract from a good discussion of 
municipal personnel administration. 

One of the many strong points about Pro- 
fessor Pfiffner’s book is the manner in which 
a consideration of personnel problems is 
woven into the discussion of each functional 
field of municipal administration. Thus, per- 
sonnel administration is intimately related to 
other ‘factors of organization and manage- 
ment. The reader is constantly aware of the 
part which the presence or absence of com- 
petent employees plays in police, fire, health, 
public works, and other branches of municipal 
administration. For example, more than a 
page of text is devoted to “The Personnel 
Problem” in institutional management (pp. 
350-351), and there are allusions to matters of 
employee selection, pay, living quarters, ten- 
ure, and morale throughout the chapter on 
this phase of administration. 

The book contains some fifty well selected 
charts, diagrams, and forms. 

HiraM M. Stout 


The American University 
Washington, D. C 


Civil Service in Relation to Housing Manage- 
ment Personnel. Beatrice Greenfield Ro- 
sahn. Citizens’ Housing Council of New 
York. 1940. 52p. $1.00. 


This study was made for the Citizens’ Hous- 
ing Council of New York by Mrs. Beatrice G. 
Rosahn, for the purpose of helping to clarify 
the thinking not only of those interested in 
sound personnel policies in New York City, 
but also of groups throughout the country 
who are concerned with these problems. 

In the description of actual civil service 
examinations for housing positions, only the 
examination and the results in New York City 
are given. Comments and recommendations 
for other examinations were obtained from 
“housers throughout the country.” Mrs. Ro- 
sahn gives the general background of civil 
service in New York and discusses the advan- 
tages and disadvantages inherent in a formal 
merit system. The questions raised in the first 
civil service examination in New York City 
are discussed in detail. Comments are made by 
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the author as well as by members of her com- 
mittee and others on the qualifications and 
duties of housing managers. 

In the discussion of qualifications and duties 
of housing management personnel, Mrs. Ro- 
sahn pays almost exclusive attention to the 
housing manager. This in itself is a serious 
limitation of the study, particularly since 
some of the same questions have been pre- 
sented in even greater detail in reports made 
by the National Association of Housing Off- 
cials. The references made to the difficulties 
encountered by New York City in the conduct 
of examinations, as well as in the final selection 
of personnel, are not given in sufficient detail 
to enable others to benefit from the experi- 
ences of the New York City Housing Author- 
ity and the Civil Service Commission. 

The statement is made that “during the 
past year or so other cities have adopted a 
merit system in public housing, among them, 
Detroit, Michigan, and Washington, D. C., 
while efforts to do likewise are now being made 
in Chicago, Illinois, Syracuse, New York, and 
Louisville, Kentucky.” It would have been 
helpful if the methods of personnel selection 
by housing authorities not under civil service 
had been referred to and commented upon. 
It is obvious that additional problems will be 
found when local housing authorities begin 
setting up voluntary merit systems. It might 
be suggested that this study be expanded into 
a further analysis of the experiences of housing 
authorities in the selection not only of housing 
managers and others engaged in the manage- 
ment branch, but also personnel for other ad- 
ministrative housing positions. 

Whatever limitations there may be in the 
report, it is a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture in a new field and should be given 
thorough study by official and unofficial agen- 
cies engaged in housing activities throughout 
the country. 

D. E. MACKELMANN 


Metropolitan Housing Council 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Public Policy. C. J. Friedrich and Edward S. 
Mason, Editors. Harvard University Press. 
Cambridge. 1940. 391p. $3.50. 


Subtitled “A Yearbook of the Graduate 











School of Public Administration, Harvard 
University,” this volume presents eleven essays 
on broad governmental problems which cut 
across the specialized fields of administration, 
law, history, economics, political science, and 
sociology, to mention only a few. The studies, 
which come from the pens of men who have 
been associated with the Graduate School, rep- 
resent the results of the type of collaboration 
between scholars and administrators which 
keynotes the new school. The major theme of 
this first yearbook is industrial organization 
and control. Sample titles are: “Public Policy 
and the Nature of Administrative Responsibil- 
ity,” by Carl J. Friedrich; “A Study of Labor 
Market Control,” by Robert Frase; “Social 
Scientists in the Federal Service,” by Lewis B. 
Sims; and “The Problem of Constitutional 
Dictatorship,” by Frederick M. Watkins.” 


Personnel Activities in American Business. 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
New York. 1940. 36p. $3.00. 

Periodically the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board conducts a nationwide survey 
of American business to provide information 
with regard to the relative prevalence of vari- 
ous personnel practices and activities. In the 
present report, 2,700 companies, employing 
nearly five million persons, furnished data on 
such topics as employer-employee dealings, 
length of the work week and policies related 
to vacations and holidays, selection and em- 
ployment practices, salary and wage adminis- 
tration, training, and recreation. The results 
of the survey are printed in tabular form with 
a minimum of text. It constitutes one of the 
most authoritative reports available concern- 
ing personnel work in private industry in the 
United States. 


Applied General Statistics. Frederick E. Crox- 
ton and Dudley J. Cowden. Prentice-Hall. 
New York. 1939. 944p. $4.00. 

The research worker and the student will 
find this book useful as a standard reference 
which brings together in one volume basic 
statistical techniques as applied to various 
types of social science subject matter. It is not 
a volume for the statistical layman. The chap- 
ters on time series, index numbers, and _ peri- 
odic and cyclical movements place emphasis 
on the field of business and economics rather 














than psychology. However, the general dis- 
cussions relating to the collection of data, 
graphic presentation of data, measures of cen- 
tral tendency, frequency distributions, relia- 
bility of both large and small samples, and 
linear, non-linear, multiple, and partial corre- 
lations are not confined to any one field. Fre- 
quent use of illustrative material adds clarity 
and interest to the text. 


Municipal and Governmental Accounting. Carl 
H. Chatters and Irving Tenner. Prentice- 
Hall. New York. 1940. 794p. $6.00. 

The Director and Staff Accountant of the 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association have 
combined their experience to give to the field 
of government finance a practical and compre- 
hensive treatment of accounting as actually 
practiced in municipal and other govern- 
mental jurisdictions. Of particular interest to 
personnel administrators are the sections re- 
lating to pension funds, budgeting, and payroll 
procedures. Although the book is designed as 
a college text, its organization, bibliography, 
and index mark it as a useful handbook for 
government accountants and as a valuable ref- 
erence for administrators. 


The Municipal Yearbook 1940. Clarence E. 
Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, Editors. The 
International City Managers’ Association. 
Chicago. 1940. 62gp. $5.00. 

This volume, which is published annually, 
constitutes a résumé of the activities and sta- 
tistical data of American cities during the past 
year. It is based on information collected from 
cities by questionnaire, and on other materials 
supplied by a number of persons in the field. 
Sixty-six pages are devoted to the section on 
municipal personnel. For the first time, civil 
service data on cities over 30,000 population 
appear in the tables covering numbers of em- 
ployees and amount of payrolls. Articles by G. 
Lyle Belsley on recent personnel developments 
and by Lyman Moore on training local govern- 
ment employees are included. A tabular survey 
of colleges and universities offering educa- 
tional preparation for public administration, 
compiled by Charles S. Ascher, a summary and 
directory of organizations of local government 
employees, and a listing of sources of personnel 
information conclude the section. The volume 
will be valuable to the administrator who has 
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occasion in the course of his work to refer to 
comparative municipal data. 


Governmental Research and Citizen Control 
of Government. Governmental Research 
Association, 5135 Cass Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. 1940. 168p. Mimeograph. 


This document includes the proceedings of 
the Twenty-eighth Conference of the Govern- 
mental Research Association which was held 
in Princeton, New Jersey, in September, 1939. 
Its title indicates the general theme of the 
Conference. Public personnel workers will be 
particularly interested in the papers on “Im- 
proving the Civil Service’ by Justice Stanley 
F. Reed, “The New Council of Personnel Ad- 
ministration of the United States Govern- 
ment” by Frederick M. Davenport, “Contract- 
ing for Local Services” by J. Lyle Cunningham, 
“Avenues of Advance in Public Administra- 
tion” by Herbert Emmerich, “Philosophy, 
Science and Art of Public Administration” 
by Charles Beard, and “Some Aspects of the 
Relationship of Citizen Agencies to Public 
Officials” by Stephen B. Story. 


A Survey of Public Personnel Legislation and 
Administrative Regulations. Clay Morris 


Ross. Bureau of Public Administration. 
University, Virginia. 1940. 143p. $1.00. 
Mimeograph. 


Eighteen states, the federal government, and 
twenty-one cities and counties are included in 
the survey conducted by Mr. Ross, and spon- 
sored by the Bureau of Public Administration 
at the University of Virginia and the Virginia 
Council on Public Administration. In his re- 
port he compares these jurisdictions with re- 
spect to the administration of personnel work, 
the functions undertaken, and legal provisions 
relating to employment, compensation and 
position standardization, discipline and con- 
duct, and protection from fraud and pressure. 
This study appeared at the time the Commit- 
tee on Personnel Administration, appointed 
by the State Advisory Legislative Council, 
was preparing a report that was to eventuate 
in a bill submitted to the legislature providing 
for a merit system for Virginia state employees. 
The study by Mr. Ross was acknowledged by 
the Committee as describing in detail many of 
the considerations which shaped its final re- 
port. Where relevant, the author has cited 
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quotations and information from _ books, 
articles, and studies on civil service matters. A 
bibliography is included. 


Progressive Office Management Policies. F. L. 
Rowland, R. E. MacNeal, L. H. Brigham, 
M. G. Crider, Robert Bruce, and John 
Mitchell. Office Management Series Number 
86. American Management Association. 
New York. 1940. 44p. $1.00. 


Attitudes and Emotional Problems of Office 
Employees. Harold B. Bergen, C. Ernest 
Haines, Lydia G. Giberson, F. L. Hallock, 
and C. S. Coler. Office Management Series 
Number 87. American Management Asso- 
ciation. New York. 1940. 34 p. $.50. 


Employee Selection. Salary Administration. 
Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., Marion A. Bills, 
L. C. Lovejoy, and N. D. Hubbell. Office 
Management Series Number 88. American 
Management Association. New York. 1940. 


40p. $.75. 


Office Equipment and Record Keeping. Rob- 
ert W. Wythes, E. H. Connarroe, Ralph M. 
Hower, W. Everett Jones, C. E Willows, 
and J. F. Twomey. Office Management 
Series Number 89. American Management 
Association. New York. 940. 39p. $.75. 


In each of these booklets are published 
papers which were presented at the 1939 Office 
Management Conference of the American 
Management Association, held in New York 
City. The remarks of the commentators who 
discussed the papers are included. 

Progressive Office Management Policies is 
comprised of papers on: “Indicated Trends 
in Office Management”; “Performance Stand- 
ards in Office Operations”; and “The Tech- 
nique of Improving Office Methods.” 

Included in Attitudes and Emotional Prob- 
lems of Office Employees are the following 
papers: “Employer-Employee Relations in 
the Office”; “Dealing with Emotional Prob- 
lems in the Office”; and “Creating and Main- 
taining Employee Interest in Public Rela- 
tions.” 

The papers published in Employee Selec- 
tion, Salary Administration are: “Hidden 
Abilities of Clerical Workers”; “Salary Stand- 
ardization”; and “Salary Administration Plan 
for Factory Supervision and Staff.” 








Four papers are included in Office Equip- 
ment and Record Keeping. They are: “The 
Problem of Records”; “New Developments in 
Duplicating Equipment”; “What’s New in 
Tabulating Equipment”; and “Recent De- 
velopments in Accounting Machines.” 


Training for the Job. Frank Ernest Hill. 
American Association for Adult Education. 
New York. 1940. 160p. $1.25. 


One of a series of studies in the social sig- 
nificance of adult education in the United 
States, the present publication sketches 
briefly the types of work that public and pri- 
vate agencies throughout the country are 
undertaking in an effort to solve the problems 
of vocational guidance, training, job place- 
ment, and related activities for adults. Stand- 
ing upon a figurative mountain top and sur- 
veying the entire area, the author sees a great 
confusion in the independent and often hap- 
hazard efforts to provide work-instruction for 
men and women. Furthermore, there must be 
a tremendous expansion of activities. He con- 
cludes that the chief need is for the will and 
the audacity to put our existing resources to 
work in a new, planned, and harmonious 
effort to meet the problems of adult guidance 
and training. The book is written in an en- 
gaging, readable style. 


Post-Entry Training for Local Government 
Officers. Charles Winter. William Hodge 
and Co. London. 1939. 212p. 12s.6d. 
Because recruitment to the British local 

government service, as distinguished from the 
national civil service, is generally from among 
those persons who have left school on or be- 
fore their eighteenth birthday, there is a tend- 
ency for local government officers to seek 
further academic training while on the job. 
In the past this need has been filled by the 
numerous professional organizations in Great 
Britain with little or no cooperation or coor- 
dination from the universities and employing 
agencies. However, in recent years, the edu- 
cational institutions and the local authorities 
have taken an increasing interest in the whole 
question of in-service training. 

It is a survey of these trends and of the exist- 
ing facilities for in-service training that the 
author, under the sponsorship of the Institute 
for Public Administration, has attempted to 
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set forth. Three questionnaires were circulated 
to: 1) local authorities, branches of the In- 
stitute of Public Administration, and the Na- 
tional Association of Local Government 
Officers and its branches; 2) professional and 
technical associations and Whitley Councils; 
and g) universities and colleges. A compilation 
of the returns to the questionnaires is pub- 
lished in the appendix which covers more than 
one-half the pages in the book. 


Industrial Relations. Queens’ University. Kings- 
ton, Ontario. 1940. 5op. $.75. 

Machinery for the settlement of industrial 
disputes in war time, the training of personnel 
for war industries, and wage policy during war 
time are the subjects of the three major papers 
read at the 1940 Industrial Relations Confer- 
ence sponsored by Queen’s University and pub- 
lished in this volume of proceedings. Brief 
notes on the discussions following the papers 
are included, as well as a summary of the clos- 
ing address which reviewed the work of the 
Conference. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Dictionary of Terms and Expressions of Indus- 
trial Psychology. Michael Erdelyi and Frank 
Grossman. Pitman Publishing Corp. New 
York. 1939. 98p. $2.75. 

Education for American Life. Report of the 
Regents’ Inquiry. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
New York. 1938. 167p. $2.00. 


Government and Economic Life. Volume I. 
Leverett S. Lyon, Myron W. Watkins, and 
Victor Abramson. The Brookings Institu- 
tion. Washington, D. C. 1939. 519p. $3.00. 


Government and Economic Life. Volume II. 
Leverett S. Lyon, Victor Abramson, and 
Others. The Brookings Institution. Wash- 


ington, D. C. 1940. 1301p. $3.50. 
Theory and Practice in Politics. Robert Moses. 


Harvard University Press. Cambridge. 1939. 
78p. $1.00. 


The Government at Your Service. Archie 
Robertson. Houghton Mifflin Co. Boston. 
1939- 340p. $2.75. 

Not So Humdrum. R. W. Harris. The Bodley 
Head. London. 1939. 271p. 8s. 6d. 


Science and Social Change. Jesse E. Thornton. 
The Brookings Institution. Washington, 


D. C. 1939. 577p. $3.00. 


Hours and Wages in American Organized 
Labor. Joseph M. Viau. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
New York. 1939. 301p. $2.50. 


Income Received in the Various States 1929- 
1935. John A. Slaughter. National Industrial 
Conference Board. New York. 1937. 167p. 
$3.50. 


Capital Expansion, Employment, and _ Eco- 
nomic Stability. Harold G. Moulton, George 
W. Edwards, James D. Magee, and Cleona 
Lewis. The Brookings Institution. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1940. 413p. $3.50. 

Productivity, Wages, and National Income. 


Spurgeon Bill. The Brookings Institution. 
Washington, D. C. 1940. 344p. $3.00. 


The National Labor Policy and How It Works. 
Joseph Rosenfarb. Harper and Brothers. 


1940. 732p. $5.00. 














ARTICLE ABSTRACTS 





ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 


68. Woolpert, Elton D. Bringing city employees 
and citizens together. Pub. Management 22 (4) 
Apr. 1940: 106-110.—This, the eighth article on 
municipal public relations, consists largely of sug- 
gestions as to how citizens can participate in local 
government activities and how public employees 
can join in non-governmental enterprises. 

One of the greatest obstacles to good public re- 
lations in American municipalities is the gulf that 
exists between the citizens and their public serv- 
ants. This gulf has not always existed. In the early 
years of our local governments there was a very 
real identity between the public and its local gov- 
ernment. This early identity gradually gave way 
to separatism as a result of growing urban popu- 
lations and the increasing number and complexity 
of municipal services. Even legislative responsi- 
bilities were delegated. This separatism has re- 
sulted in a vicious circle. The more the public 
criticises public servants, the more they withdraw 
into their own shells. This attitude in turn in- 
creases the public’s resentment toward city em- 
ployees. This problem can be solved if citizens take 
a more active part in government and, at the same 
time, city officials take a more active part in the 
non-governmental life of the community. 

Citizens may participate in government in the 
following ways: voting; election to city councils; 
appointments to various boards and commissions; 
membership in political parties and_ special- 
interest groups; using the initiative, referendum 
and recall; appointment to special survey com- 
mittees; employing the right of petition; attendance 
at council meetings; listening to radio broadcasts 
of council sessions; and taking part in postcard 
surveys of public opinion on important questions. 
A partial explanation of the apathy of citizens to 
government may lie in the fact that city govern- 
ment is go per cent administration and in most 
cities there are seldom questions of public policy 
so challenging as to provoke widespread popular 
interest. Thus citizens ought to be given oppor- 
tunities to participate in municipal administra- 
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tion. This can be done by giving citizens oppor- 
tunity to supplement the services of regular city 
employees by serving on advisory boards, com- 
mittees or coordinating councils, participating in 
periodic or special campaigns, and serving as mem- 
bers of oral-interview examination panels for per- 
sonnel agencies. If advisory bodies are to be suc- 
cessful it is necessary that the duties and responsi- 
bilities of members be clearly in mind before ap- 
pointments are made. Citizen participation is based 
upon the practical rule of psychology: If you want 
to make a man your friend, let him do you a favor. 
On the other hand, city officials and employees 
should participate in community activities by be- 
coming members of clubs, lodges, associations and 
other private groups, and sponsoring or becoming 
leaders of youth organizations. 

The immediate purpose of these suggestions is 
to improve municipal relations. The ultimate ob- 
jective is to develop and sustain a community con- 
sciousness—an appreciation of common problems 
and a pooling of community efforts and resources 
in a cooperative attack upon these problems. One 
of the first steps toward this goal is to erase the 
superficial distinction between “public” and “pri- 
vate” contributions to the common welfare.—Boyn- 
ton S. Kaiser. 


CLASSIFICATION AND PAY 


69. Bradbury, Kent F. Job evaluation analyzed, 
Advanced Management 5 (1) Jan., Feb., Mar., 
1940: 16-20.—After an analysis of the “economics” 
of wage determination it is stated that a method of 
job evaluation is needed which will involve more 
than superficial comparisons of jobs and more than 
consideration of prevailing wages. Job classifica- 
tion including job analysis is considered basic to 
job evaluation, which evaluation may be done on 
two bases, “the over-all comparison method” and 
“the point method.” Either method involves the 
recognition of job factors, the recognition of fac- 
tors in the over-all comparison method being 
limited largely to using the nature of tasks as fac- 
tors with pooled judgment as to job ranks. The 
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final step in the over-all comparison method is the 
fitting of jobs, as ranked, into grades which cut 
across all departments. The practices of develop- 
ing the grade framework first and then sorting jobs 
into grades without previous ranking is condemned 
as unsound. The chief weakness of this method is 
that it does not permit comparison of essentially 
unlike jobs. The point method inasmuch as it 
considers basic value-influencing factors common 
to jobs is valuable in providing a written record of 
the basis of evaluation. The point method fre- 
quently recognizes three main factors: (1) skill 
or ability required; (2) responsibilities; (3) work- 
ing conditions. These main factors may be broken 
down into subsidiary factors. The final step of 
job evaluation is the fitting of the pay scale to the 
jobs as graded or assigned points. While it is 
theoretically possible to ignore prevailing rates, 
it is generally good practice to tie the pay scale at 
several points to the rates paid for equivalent work 
elsewhere. The rate curve will ideally be a rising 
parabola—Donald J. Sublette. 


40. Hay, Edward N. The compa-ratio, a means 
of control of salary expense. Advanced Manage- 
ment 5 (1) Jan., Feb., Mar., 1940: 9-10, 42.—Salary 
cost control is presented not as an accounting or 
budgetary problem but as consisting of two fac- 
tors, ‘the number of positions that must be filled 
in order to accomplisa the task in hand” and “the 
salary value of each of these positions.” This con- 
trol is predicated on the existence of a systems or 
methods department and of a “systematic salary 
classification.” The “factor comparison method” is 
considered the best method of salary classification. 
The “compa-ratio” is the result of comparing 
actual salaries with standard salaries, the resulting 
ratio indicating the present salaries in compari- 
son with such standards. Substantially a standard 
salary is the geometric mean of the maximum and 
minimum rates in a salary range. Compa-ratios 
below 100 are considered as requiring readjust- 
ment of salaries upward and vice versa, ratios of 
over 100 would seem to require a downward ad- 
justment. Such ratios may be used in historical 
comparisons of the same organization unit or in 
comparing different organization units with each 
other—Donald J. Sublette. 


[See also abstract 102] 


RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 

71. Bernreuter, Robert G. The present status 
of personality trait tests. The Educational Record 
21 (Supp. 13) Jan. 1940: 160-171.—As a working 
definition it is suggested that one’s personality de- 
pends upon the effect that he has upon the people 
with whom he is associated. The conventional ele- 
ments of personality are: physique, intelligence, 


knowledge and _ skills, emotional characteristics 
(emotions under control or jittery), sociability, and 
reaction to thwarting and environment. The con- 
cept of personality narrows down to personal emo- 
tionality, sociability, or reactions to thwartings or 
similar traits. The inventory of present tests in- 
cludes measures of single traits and those which 
measure several traits. The best present source of 
information regarding personality trait tests is 
Buros’ 1938 Mental Measurements Yearbook, 
which is published by the Rutgers University Press. 
All present tests call for guileless cooperation and 
are useful in guidance, but questionable as a selec- 
tion tool. Rapport is a prerequisite to accurate 
findings. Quite frequently a battery of tests reveals 
a person with high ability scores and low person- 
ality trait scores. Factual evidence—not argument 
or theory—is then available to prove “that he de- 
serves to think of himself as a first rate instead of 
a third rate person.”—John Steven. 


72. Copeland, Morris A. Examining for profes- 
sional positions. Personnel Administration 2 (5) 
Jan. 1940: 1-4.—A logical corollary of the merit 
system is the principle that judgments passed upon 
professional men and professional jobs must be 
professionally competent. Briefly stated, such a 
principle means primarily that there is need for 
competent professional judgment in connection 
with: (a) the planning and rating of examinations 
for professional positions; (b) the making of cer- 
tifications for the filling of professional positions; 
(c) the classification of professional positions. 
Moreover, the principle should apply to all posi- 
tions which are professional de facto regardless 
of the service in which they may be located de 
jure. The difficulties in putting the principle of 
professionally competent judgment into full opera- 
tion, however, become obvious when we recognize 
that this principle must be applied to each spe- 
ciality separately and that a professional man 
should be judged by a committee of his profes- 
sional peers. For most professional specialties, a 
full-time examiner on the staff of the Civil Service 
Commission could not possibly be justified by the 
requirements for professional judgment involved 
in the higher grades. Consequently, if the princi- . 
ple of professionally competent judgment is to be 
applied to positions in the higher grades, it is clear 
that some plan of temporary employment is essen- 
tial. Possibly there is need for the establishment 
in each field of specialty of a panel of persons com- 
petent and willing to serve temporarily on call as 
members of an examining committee. Even so, this 
plan, if placed on a volunteer cooperation basis, 
would have its limitations. Perhaps maintenance of 
the principle would warrant experiment with a 
plan under which the Commission could call for 
the assistance of individual persons who are already 
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holding appropriate competitive positions in the 
public service. 

Another old problem is the difficulty of rating 
competently and at the same time promptly and 
economically. Solution may lie partly in selecting 
through some simply given initial test a limited 
number of applicants for early examination on a 
more intensive scale. The full application of the 
principle of professionally competent judgment 
also involves the problem which emphasizes the 
need for close coordination in the various branches 
of the Commission’s work, and it calls for the em- 
ployment by the Commission, at least on a part- 
time basis, of as great a variety of professional 
specialists as is employed by all the appointing 
agencies combined. As the functions of govern- 
ment have expanded, it has become increasingly 
important to attract into the public service the best 
of the professions. In recruiting among these pro- 
fessions, we must do more than maintain a mini- 
mum standard of professional competence. If we 
are to have good government under present con- 
ditions, the public service must offer lawyers, social 
scientists, and engineers, the most attractive op- 
portunities in their professional careers.—A. E. 
Weatherbee. 


73. Hay, Edward N. Sizing up job applicants. 
Personnel J. 18 (7) Jan. 1940: 258-261.—The “five 
broad groups of facts” that an employment inter- 
viewer wants to know about an individual include 
social development, work experience, education, 
interests, and mental and physical abilities. Within 
these groups are also found limitations on an inter- 
viewer's judgment of others, “his social maturity 
and sophistication,” his range of experience, and 
his own education limiting “his area of observation 
of the life of another.” Judgments are therefore 
desirably supplemented by independent inquiries 
to former employers, and by obtaining facts as to 
the individual’s education and interests. “Of course 
the one sure way,” necessarily followed in practice, 
to judge mental and physical ability is to put the 
applicant to work, although tests of intelligence, 
temperament, and aptitude are means of trying the 
latent capacities not indicated by other considera- 
tions. “Testing for abilities and aptitudes . . . is 
the field of the psychologist” and is the only one 
of the five groups “requiring any special technique 
or training.” “The successful industrial psycholo- 
gist . . . needs all the skill, knowledge, and com- 
mand of the tools of the trade possessed by the 
psychologist, but he must learn to use these in in- 
dustrial situations where conditions cannot be con- 
trolled artificially in order to isolate a single vari- 
able.”—R. H. Custer. 


74. Hay, Edward N. The use of psychological 
tests in selection and promotion. Personnel 16 (3) 


Feb. 1940: 114-123.—Most executives and person- 
nel managers believe that the only satisfactory and 
practicable method of measuring promotability is 
by studying the individual on the job, even though 
many have had the experience of selecting a man 
for higher responsibilities who proved unequal to 
his task. A common mistake is to judge future capa- 
bility entirely by past accomplishments on jobs 
of less responsibility. However, most organizations 
nowadays realize the advantages of a promotion- 
from-within system, to maintain morale and to in- 
crease the probability of success through the use of 
men whose work is already well known. Thus the 
initial selection process becomes a paramount con- 
sideration. Human qualities are difficult to ap- 
praise. It is possible to measure, or to estimate sys- 
tematically, most of the essential requirements for 
employment and promotion, such as age, health, 
education, interests, and previous performance. 
Three other factors are not as commonly recog- 
nized as vital elements for success: general mental 
ability, special physical and mental aptitudes, and 
temperament. 

It is not the purpose of tests to distinguish a 
good applicant from a bad one, but to select per- 
sons whose qualities suit a particular situation. To 
the extent that psychological tests can measure 
human qualities, their use gives us an advantage 
not available from estimation by pure, personal 
judgment. Many examples illustrate how tests help 
in solving problems of placement. With few ex- 
ceptions however, personnel people have brought 
only simple judgment to the problem of selecting 
the right man. Unless they learn to use the tools 
psychology offers, they cannot be credited with 
doing more than any man with common sense 
could do. It is remarkable, considering the success 
achieved by some companies, that every company 
in the country does not use psychological tests as 
a matter of course. Such testing is not applicable 
to each of the fundamental groups of human fac- 
tors. Mental and physical abilities are easily meas- 
urable, social development and interests to a lesser 
degree, while work experience and education can- 
not be tested by these means. In the solution of 
human problems therefore, it is necessary to blend 
the skill and knowledge derived from experience 
in dealing directly with people on the job, with a 
considerable knowledge of psychological theory 
and practical application of such theory. This in- 
timate compound of practical job experience and 
psychological theory and practice is essential if 
the personnel man is to make any contribution to 
better selection beyond what could be offered by 
anyone else.—Dick Carlson. 


75. Holliday, Frank. An investigation into the 
selection of apprentices for the engineering in- 
dustry. Occupational Psych. 14 (2) April 1940: 69- 
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81.—The haphazard method of recruiting and selec- 
tion of apprentices based solely on interviews and 
the review of applications has resulted in a gen- 
erally low level of efficiency. Coupled with this, 
little is known about the information presented in 
the various schools so that apprenticeship programs 
have not been coordinated with the more formal 
training. One hundred and twenty-seven boys in a 
large engineering firm were submitted to a battery 
of tests consisting of Group Tests 33 and 36 (ver- 
bal intelligence), and the Form Relations, Space 
Perception, Squares, Figure Construction, Recog- 
nition of Designs, and the Lines Tests of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, the 
Cox Mechanical Models Test Mr and the Vincent 
Mechanical Models Test. The 127 boys had already 
been divided into 41 trade apprentices, 54 en- 
gineer apprentices, and 32 shop boys. Instructors 
in drawing and mathematics estimated the appren- 
tices’ order of merit in these two subjects. Correla- 
tions computed by the Spearman rank difference 
formula were .659 between drawing and the spe- 
cialized tests and .553 between mathematics and 
intelligence tests. Among the shop boys a correla- 
tion of .74 was found between intelligence tests 
results and grades in mathematics and of the eleven 
who passed the drawing examination nine were 
above the median in the battery of specialized tests. 
Five-point ratings of “apprentice ability” of the 
trade and engineering apprentices made by the 
apprentice supervisor corresponded very closely 
with similar five-point ratings of the results of the 
specialized tests; in only eleven cases out of seventy- 
one was there more than one point difference. Of 
the fourteen trade apprentices doing the least satis- 
factory class work ten were lowest in the intelli- 
gence tests. 

While intelligence tests demonstrated value in 
certain phases of the class work, the possession of 
special abilities, as evidenced by the results of the 
more specialized tests seems to indicate informa- 
tion more pertinent to success. It is the investi- 
gator’s aim to continue this study of test results 
to comparisons with actual performance as shop 
reports of the work performed by this same group 
of boys become available-—Edgar F. Van Buskirk, 


Jr. 


76. Mandell, Milton. Civil service oral inter- 
views. Personnel J. 18 (10) April 1940: 373-382.— 
The system of oral examining developed by Samuel 
H. Ordway, Jr. and James C. O’Brien requires the 
candidate to adduce evidence of his past experi- 
ence. This system has significant weaknesses of 
both feasibility and validity. A more usual type of 
oral interview consists of a brief appearance by the 
candidate in which he is observed in his reactions 
to questions and is rated on such items as speech, 
appearance, judgment, and tact. To make such in- 


terviews objective, five criteria should be met in 
the preparation of the rating form: (1) The items 
should be relevant, i.e., based on an analysis of 
the job; (2) the items must be measurable; (3) the 
items must be of such a nature that they can be 
measured adequately in the time allotted to the 
interview; (4) there must be careful definitions of 
the items in terms of behavior or synonyms; and 
(5) a rating board must be selected which is con- 
scientious and which is representative of various 
relevant interests and occupations in the com- 
munity. The technical question of determining the 
number of points on the rating scale is influenced 
by the number of raters, the amount of time avail- 
able for each interview, and the percentage of 
examinees to be appointed. The oral examining 
experience of the Los Angeles City Civil Service 
Commission indicates that there should be a final 
item on the scale which permits a summary evalua- 
tion of the candidate. Other points to be considered 
in setting up a program of oral examining are 
problems arising from the use of more than one 
rating board and problems in weighting scores and 
in changing point grades to percentages. (Sample 
Form for Oral Rating included.)—D. T. Stanley. 


77. Shedd, Earl C. “Fair play” in oral testing, 
Merit Man 3 (2) Feb. 1940: 18-19, 27-30.—Formerly 
one of the greatest handicaps of merit system pro- 
cedure, oral examinations can now be made one of 
the most useful tools in selecting efficient govern- 
ment employees on a fair and impartial basis. Oral 
examinations are a necessary part of the examina- 
tion process where the opinions, attitudes, and 
other personal traits are important to the perform- 
ance of the duties of the position. Despite its neces- 
sity, the oral examination has been open to 
criticism and attack by the public, candidates, legis- 
lature, and the courts alike. These attacks have 
given impetus to research and study which have 
greatly improved interview techniques. 

Experience has shown that the most important 
factor contributing to good oral examinations is 
that the examinations be conducted by persons 
trained in the art of oral examinations. When it 
is necessary to use outside experts, they should be 
given a complete well-organized training in the. 
techniques of interviewing before they take part 
in the examination process. After a well-trained 
board has been assembled, the next task is to set 
up the main questions to be used and to draw 
up rating scales intimately related to these ques- 
tions. In the actual conduct of the examination, 
care should be taken to put the candidate at his 
ease. All that transpires during the examination 
should be recorded both as an aid to the examin- 
ers in case they wish to review the interview and 
also to provide a definite and complete record in 
case the examination is contested. The predeter- 
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mined questions should be adhered to as closely 
as possible although in certain instances it will be 
necessary to ask additional questions in order to 
amplify the answer. Each examiner should make in- 
dependent ratings. These should be compared, and 
if there is a 10 per cent variation on any rating, the 
records should be reviewed to detect errors. Despite 
these fundamental principles developed by experts, 
many backward jurisdictions refuse to improve their 
methods of oral examining. Many untrained staff 
examiners and untrained volunteer examiners find 
it impossible to prepare and conduct objective oral 
tests and therefore resort to unreliable and often 
unfair subjective examinations. The use of sub- 
jective examinations by backward personnel agen- 
cies is contrary to and indeed defeats the prin- 
ciples upon which most of them are founded.— 
R. D. Stover. 


78. Shuster, Murray H. Choosing election offi- 
cers. Nat. Municipal Rev. 29 (3) March, 1940: 185- 
193, 199.—Precinct election officers can determine 
the character of an election. There are as many 
as fifteen thousand in New York City. A question- 
naire has been sent to all cities with a population 
of over three hundred thousand. Replies were re- 
ceived from all but one. A great variety of titles 
existed for the three or four persons usually in 
charge of an election precinct. Usually the law 
demands that election officials be literate and try 
to specify character. One provision makes persons 
who have placed wagers on the election ineligible. 
Officers are appointed in all cities except Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh where they are elected. 
These exceptions are a result of constitutional pro- 
vision. Little attention is paid to the choice of elec- 
tion officers and a very large proportion of those 
elected fail to serve. 

Examinations seem to be the best way of deter- 
mining qualifications, but some of those given are 
very slipshod. However, the Milwaukee Election 
Commission has secured more efficient results from 
an examination given by the City Service Commis- 
sion. In most cities the law requires representa- 
tion of the minority party on the board. There 
is usually a residence requirement either in law 
or administrative practice. Tenure varies but is 
nowhere more than four years. Compensation varies 
from $17.50 a day in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
to nothing in a New Orleans primary. Minneapolis 
pays $7.00 a day plus six cents for each one hundred 
votes counted. Vacancies are usually filled by the 
original appointing authority. The conclusion is 
that the customary use of party workers for elec- 
tion officials is quite unsatisfactory.—George C. S. 
Benson. 


79. Steward, Verne. The development of a 
selection system for salesmen. Personnel 16 (3) 


Feb. 1940: 124-136.—This article describes the de- 
velopment of a system of selection in one of the 
most complex and difficult recruiting fields. Dr. 
Steward enumerates twelve basic principles which 
underlie a “composite inventory’ developed by 
him. His method of appraising job qualifications 
for salesmen provide standards for applicants 
which may be compared, factor by factor, with that 
of successful salesmen in a similar field. The criteria 
used include determined standards for evaluating: 
(1) physical equipment, (2) mental equipment, (3) 
personality traits, (4) vocational interests, (5) ex- 
perience background, (6) group activities and con- 
tacts, (7) financial status, and (8) marital and 
family status. To study the problem of appraising 
prospective life insurance agents, Dr. Steward went 
from city to city, agency to agency, in May and 
June of 1938, to test and interview the survivors of 
some fifteen hundred agents hired from May, 1934, 
to May, 1936. The data obtained in this way has 
made it possible for him to estimate the degree 
with which the tests, inventories, and personal his- 
tory items used in the research discriminate be- 
tween groups of different levels of achievement. 
Tentative standards of the appraisal ratings are 
“superior,” “acceptable,” “borderline” and “unfit.” 
Dr. Steward emphasizes the point that the decision 
to hire or reject must be made for each individual 
applicant by the appointing officer, and that tests, 
inventories and rating forms should always be re- 
garded as merely aids in the selection process.— 
Dick Carlson. 


80. Wasson, Margaret M. The agreements among 
certain types of personality schedules. J. of Psych. 9 
(second half) April 1940: 351-363.—Personality 
seems to be a composite of an individual's traits: 
physical traits, general intelligence, intellect, emo- 
tional activity, temperament, character, special 
aptitudes, etc. Various investigators have tried to 
measure these groups of factors. In 1910 Wood- 
ward undertook to standardize free association and 
controlled association tests. In 1929 Allport pub- 
lished a_ self-administering reaction-study for 
ascendance-submission. Willoughby published a 
scale for measuring emotional maturity, defined as 
freedom from egoistic or other emotional attach- 
ments. A new measure is the Humm-Wadsworth 
Temperament Scale based on the Rosanoff theory 
in which traits are considered in clusterings called 
components of temperament. Diagnosis consists of 
identifying the predominant components and 
analysis is the measurement of the manifest or latent 
components. These components are: the “normal” 
component, which is the balance-wheel of tempera- 
ment; the hysteroid component, traits associated 
with self-preservation; manic cycloid component, 
tendency towards a happy-go-lucky and devil-may- 
care attitude; depressive cycloid component, caus- 
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ing a special sensitivity to cares and worries; autis- 
tic schizoid component, submissive traits associated 
with imagination; paranoid schizoid component, 
dominant traits associated with imagination; epi- 
leptoid component, traits involving moods of ec- 
stasy, followed by methodical planning and fury if 
the plan is thwarted. The Humm-Wadsworth Tem- 
perament Scale represents a comparison of the 
incidence of traits as they occur in fourteen control 
groups, seven of which were selected on the basis of 
strong presence of trait constellations and the 
other seven on very weak presence or apparent 
absence of the same trait constellations. The test 
was standardized on adults. Analyzed by the split- 
half method the validity is .98, when biased scales 
are eliminated. 

The battery of tests used in this study included 
the Allport Ascendance-Submission Reaction Study, 
the Willoughby Emotional Maturity Scale, the 
Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale, the Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, and a 
case study questionnaire. The subjects were male 
college students between eighteen and thirty years 
of age. The results of the strdy show that lack of 
emotional control measured by the Willoughby 
scale agrees with the Humm-Wadsworth scale and 
the A-S. The cycloid components show a positive 
agreement with emotional maturity. The normal 
component is in negative correlation with emo- 
tional maturity, and it would seem that the normal 
component served as a better measure of stability 
than the Emotional Maturity Scale. General intel- 
ligence seemed to be in high relationship with all 
the personality factors considered and showed the 
greatest agreement with emotional maturity. It 
appears that emotional maturity depends to a large 
degree upon general intelligence, which may act 
to reinforce or weaken the normal component. 
(Six tables of data.)—C. E. Johnson. 


81. Unsigned. What are the actual weights of 
subtests in the determination of final ratings in 
civil service promotion examinations? Public Per- 
sonnel Q. 1 (2) Mar., Apr., May, 1940: 57-86.— 
Thirty-six promotion examinations given by the 
New York City Civil Service Commission were 
investigated for this report. The rules of the Com- 
mission require the assigning of equal weights to a 
mental test score and to a service rating score in 
which service rating credit is given for service up to 
fifteen years. In the past, the two scores have been 
simply averaged. By comparing the standard devia- 
tions of these two tests it was found that in general 
the mental rating exercises the greatest weight in 
the final score. The ratio between the two standard 
deviations ran from zero to 3.06 (at 1.0 a fifty per- 
cent weight would be achieved.) 

The service rating scores and the mental test 
scores were correlated for each of the tests. Most 


of the correlations did not deviate from zero more 
than .50 either in positive or negative direction; 
four tests out of the thirty-six had correlations of 
plus .50 or over. It was found that the failings on 
the promotion tests were due to the mental rating 
score inasmuch as in almost every case no can- 
didate is failed on the basis of his service rating 
score. It is manifest that where one test eliminates 
a sizable number of candidates and the other test 
does not, the former is exerting a weight greater 
than that indicated by the comparison of the two 
standard deviations. 

A general question arises as a result of these find- 
ings. Ought the Civil Service Commission take 
steps to correct the divergence of operating (i.e. 
actual) weights from intended weights? The labor 
involved would not be great and thus could con- 
stitute only a minor objection. In determining 
whether or not the statistical correction should be 
used, the prime consideration is that to the layman 
the process appears technical and strange. There 
is no conclusive evidence upon which to forecast 
the probable reaction of the civil service workers 
to the use of this process, however desirable it is. 
—Ross Pollock. 


82. Unsigned. Problems in the examination proc- 
ess. Compass 21 (5) Feb. 1940: 8-12.—The personnel 
amendment to the Social Security Act comes at a 
time when the professional social work group is 
still at an experimental stage in examining for 
social work positions. There is uncertainty as to 
the appropriate role of the professional group with 
respect to the formulation and administration of 
examinations, and the problems in examining for 
social work which social workers should define as 
within their province are not clarified. Neither has 
there been definition or the acquisition of knowl- 
edge of the technical and administrative problems 
peculiar to the personnel agency’s function which 
must be taken into account. Undoubtedly as under- 
standing of the problems which personnel adminis- 
trators feel grows, cooperation between them and 
the American Association of Social Workers will 
be improved and extended. Recent establishment 
of an examining position in this general field on 
the staff of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission on a par with examiners in other profes- 
sions will do much to fortify the role of the pro- 
fessional group in developing and administering 
selection methods for social work positions. There 
are different types of examinations being applied 
for the selection of social workers at the present 
time. These types include the short answer or 
objective test, the essay question, rating of educa- 
tion and experience, oral, and unassembled exam- 
ination. No known reliable data on the compara- 
tive values of the different forms can be assumed, 
and therefore the questions and problems which 
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have arisen are attributable to lack of sufficient 
evidence and experience.—Louis E. Hosch. 
[See also abstracts 86, 91] 


INDUCTION; PLACEMENT; SERVICE 
EVALUATION 

83. Adams, Charles A. Employee service reports 
in smaller cities. Pub. Management 22 (3) Mar. 
1940: 67-70.—Service reports or efficiency ratings are 
being used in many cities that have progressive 
merit systems because administrators and employees 
prefer formalized methods. The first major problem 
in the installation of a service reporting plan: is 
the form to be used, and it is highly desirable, 
especially in small cities, that the form be com- 
paratively brief and easy to score and administer. 
The form used for the last three years in Saginaw, 
Michigan, reports on employees every six months 
and is made out by one or more supervisors. The 
city manager passes on the forms and refers them 
to the personnel agency for scoring and the enter- 
ing of the final grade on the employee’s roster card. 
There is only one rating form for all positions. 

The training of supervisors who report on the 
services of employees may be even more essential 
to the success of the program than the form itself. 
Written instructions are issued and conferences are 
held with all reporting officers to explain the sys- 
tem, and supervisors are encouraged to carefully 
observe subordinate employees. The technical work 
incident to the operation of the rating systems in 
Kalamazoo, Royal Oak and Saginaw is handled on 
a cost basis by the Municipal Personnel Service of 
the Michigan Municipal League. Service reports 
are used for determining promotions, the order of 
layoff and reemployment, in connection with trans- 
fers, demotions, salary increases or decreases, and 
removals, and assist in determining the effective- 
ness of different selection techniques. (A copy of 
the employee service report form for Saginaw is 
included in the article.)—Boynton S. Kaiser. 


84. Battey, Janet. The follow-up as a placement 
device. Personnel Administration 2 (7) Mar. 1940: 
5-8.—The objectives of a follow-up program are: 
to assist the new employee to adjust himself to 
his new environment; to ascertain what progress 
employees are making; to forestall grievances; and 
to provide a means for placement workers to be- 
come acquainted with employees. An orientation 
interview, an employee handbook, and an employee 
club of recently hired women employees are aids 
in introducing the new Farm Credit Administration 
employee to his job and to Washington. Follow-up 
interviews with supervisors and employees are held 
at the end of the first, fourth, eighth, and eleventh 
months of the employee’s probation. The first 
month follow-up is deemed the most significant as 
at that time the employee’s equilibrium is the 
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most easily thrown out of balance and he is the 
most sensitive to difficulties. An interview with the 
supervisor at this time reveals his estimate of 
whether the employee, regardless of present produc- 
tion factors, will be desirable and is making proper 
adjustments. Later follow-up interviews with per- 
manent supervisors, who have an hour by hour 
association with employees, provide information 
useful to the placement worker in spotting “weak 
sisters,” discovering misassignments, forestalling 
grievances, and interviewing employees. 

The follow-up interviews with employees reveal 
the employee’s opinion of his work situation, on 
which basis the placement worker may assist, for 
example, the former private secretary in a small 
firm to adjust herself to her duties in a stenographic 
pool of 40 employees. In an agency with a definite 
promotion policy, the interviews also provide a 
means for the placement worker to instill in the 
mind of the employee his responsibility for ac- 
quainting himself with the different types of work 
done in the organization, with the object in view 
of finding out where in it he would eventually like 
to work. A follow-up program creates peace of 
mind in an employee by notifying him of his super- 
visor’s opinions or of his absolute appointment at 
the end of probation. A formal Report on Proba- 
tionary Appointee, made at the end of the eleventh 
month, is filed in the employee’s personnel folder, 
and an informal record of each interview, kept in 
the Placement Office, serves as a useful tool for 
placement purposes.—R. H. Custer. 


85. Pockrass, Jack H. Common fallacies in em- 
ployee ratings. Personnel J. 18 (7) Jan. 1940: 262- 
267.—Although attention has been properly called 
to pitfalls in the rating process such as errors of 
halo, leniency and the like, these scapegoats alone 
are not to blame for unsuccessful rating systems. 
Even if these sources of error were controlled, many 
systems of rating would still be unsatisfactory be- 
cause of certain fallacies which have long persisted 
in the broader aspects of their administration. 
There is apparently no recognition of the fact that 
the accuracy of evaluation is largely independent 
of the rating form and that accuracy of evaluation 
is essentially a function of the degree of infallibility 
of judgment of the rater completing the form. 
Corollary with this desire for a self-operating scale 
has been the mistaken attempt to make rating scales 
universally applicable, so that a given rating scale 
would apply to all positions in an organization. 
Another fallacy that has persisted is that of at- 
tempting to rate traits, such as integrity and co- 
operativeness, that are non-existent abstractions. 
Moreover, when one considers the important per- 
sonnel actions that are based on ratings it is difficult 
to understand the common demand that the rating 
system be simple. Somehow the fallacy has per- 
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severed that the distribution of ratings for all em- 
ployees should approach a “normal distribution”— 
as if carefully selected employees constituted a 
random, unselected sampling! Perhaps one of the 
most unfortunate practices is to have ratings come 
to employees as a surprise on an annual or semi- 
annual day of judgment. The function that rating 
can most effectively serve is that of employee de- 
velopment—which must be a continuous process. 
Supervisors and their employees should discuss 
weaknesses and how they can be corrected. In 
avoiding general administrative pitfalls, what is 
needed most is an awareness of the fallibility of 
human judgments.—Milton Hall. 


86. Shipley, Walter C. A self-administering scale 
for measuring intellectual impairment and deterio- 
ration. J. of Psych. 9 (second half) April 1940: 371- 
377-—According to clinico-experimental observa- 
tions vocabulary level tends to be affected slightly 
while the ability to see abstract relationships deteri- 
orates rapidly in cases of mental deterioration. This 
scale is devised to measure mental deterioration by 
using a vocabulary test and an abstract thinking 
test to determine the differential between vocabu- 
lary and abstract thinking levels as an index of 
deterioration. In mental deterioration the various 
intellectual functions do not decline at the same 
rate. This uneven decadence gives rise to excessive 
irregularity or “scattering” of responses on intel- 
ligence tests. This behavior was noted in experi- 
mental work which has been done by Rossolimo, 
Yerkes, Pressey, Cole, Babcock and others. Bolles, 
Rosen, and Landis obtained evidence suggesting a 
relationship between abstract-thinking impairment 
in schizophrenia and prognosis under insulin 
therapy by means of a battery of sorting tests requir- 
ing classification and the forming of an artificial 
concept. In general poor prognosis was accompanied 
by a limitation in the number of categories em- 
ployed in the sorting. 

The present scale was occasioned by this study 
and has resulted in obtaining an unusually sensi- 
tive indicator of mentai deterioration. The scale 
consists of two pencil and paper tests: an abstrac- 
tion and a vocabulary test. In building the scale, 
trial vocabulary and abstraction lists of items were 
administered to both normal and psychotic indi- 
viduals, and the results confirmed the assumption 
of a differential. The next steps were: (a) adminis- 
tering a tentative array of items to a normal prelim- 
inary group; (b) subjecting the results to item 
analysis; and (c) selecting the differentiating items 
and arranging them in order of difficulty. A scale has 
been standardized for mental age on a group of 
1046 normals. It comprises a vocabulary test and 
an abstract thinking test, each with a ten minute 
time limit. The vocabulary test is composed of 
forty multiple choice items; the abstract thinking 


test of twenty composition items. Reliability co- 
efficients, obtained from 322 army recruits, are .87 
for the vocabulary test, .89 for the abstract thinking 
test, and .g2 for the two combined. It is interesting 
to note that total scores for the two tests were 
found to correlate .87 with mental age, and there 
is reason for believing that it may be used as a 
measure of intelligence. (Test forms.)—C. E. John- 
son. 


87. Wright, Harold A. Personal adjustment in 
industry. Occupations 18 (7) April 1940: 500-505.— 
In this article is described an activity of the Haw- 
thorne Works of the Western Electric Company 
called personnel counseling. It is an outgrowth of 
studies directed to a study of the relationship be- 
tween the physical conditions of work and em- 
ployee effectiveness. Instead of discovering new and 
better combinations of the physical circumstances 
of work, the project focused attention on a pre- 
viously unspecified problem; namely, the informal 
organization which develops quite spontaneously 
as a consequence of people associated with one 
another in a common enterprise. Human associa- 
tions day after day result in the development of an 
intricate web of personal and inter-personal rela- 
tionships, in the formation of groups and sub- 
groups in terms of which each individual achieves 
a certain position or status. It is this complex pat- 
tern of relationships which provides the “soil” 
from which our sentiments and values grow. It is 
the source of morale or esprit de corps. The stability 
of the informal human organization is altered when 
a new employee enters the group. A characteristic 
of nearly all organizations, formal or informal, is 
a resistance to change. Thus we have a technical 
organization subject to rapid change, and a human 
organization affected by these changes but not so 
capable of absorbing them because of its need for 
stability and its tendency to maintain the existing 
equilibrium. 

To study and improve the problems of adjust- 
ment, a unique device of personnel counseling was 
used. It is essentially a listening technique where 
the interviewer follows the lead of the interviewee 
and does not intrude his own preconceived ideas. 
A trained interviewer is assigned to a particular 
group of employees (about three hundred), both 
supervisory and non-supervisory, and given the 
right to interview employees and supervisors on a 
confidential basis. However, he is not given any 
authority whatsoever, and he is trained not to make 
recommendations for action nor to give advice. 
A number of very interesting case stories are re- 
corded with the solutions for the problems. It has 
been demonstrated that a skilled interviewer can 
lift out the real facts and facilitate the adjustment 
processes oftentimes before the individual’s effi- 
ciency or status have been seriously impaired. The 
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new technique has demonstrated its value in im- 
proved employee morale and in solving many of 
the problems of adjustment which arise out of the 
impact of change upon the informal social organi- 
zation within the company.—Willard E. Parker. 


88. Unsigned. Some principles in the evaluation 
process. Compass 21 (6) March, 1940: 3, 14-15.— 
Underlying the formulation of this report by the 
Committee of Evaluations of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the American Association of Social 
Workers, there are several convictions. One is that 
the use of evaluations presupposes that the agency 
has defined its own usefulness to the community and 
has carefully considered what it needs from its 
worker in original equipment and in quality and 
direction of development on the job. A second con- 
viction of the Committee is that the supervisor 
should realize the grave distinction between evalu- 
ating the worker’s job performance and evaluating 
the worker as a personality. In whatever form, ver- 
bal or written, the evaluation is made, there should 
be some preliminary understanding between work ; 
and supervisor as to the phases of the job to b: 
evaluated, thus providing the worker with oppor- 
tunity for self evaluation. 

The evaluation process may be defined as that 
part of supervision which measures the quality of 
a worker’s performance as compared with the 
agency’s requirement of this worker. The inter- 
vals at which evaluations are made should not be 
spaced solely in terms of a routine lapse of speci- 
fied time, but rather the time period should be 
used as a point of departure in planning for evalua- 
tion. For example, if a worker is having a new 
supervisor, is being transferred to a new district, 
or a new type of job responsibility, these natural 
occurrences should be utilized whenever possible in 
place of a continual reliance on the stated time 
interval. In making evaluations, the nature of the 
responsibility assigned to the worker should be 
kept in mind. The content of the evaluation should 
consider the quality of case work practice, the 
quality of job organization, his ability to maintain 
work relationships, use of supervision, professional 
interests, and rate of progress.—Louis E. Hosch. 

[See also abstracts 74, 81, 91] 


TRAINING 

89. Bellows, Rowena S. An appraisal of the in- 
ternship program. Personnel Administration 2 (7) 
Mar. 1940: 8-12.—“The National Institute of Public 
Affairs is a non-partisan, self-governing organiza- 
tion, created for the purpose of providing practical 
training in the operations of the Federal govern- 
ment for college graduates whose aptitudes and 
scholastic achievements qualify them for careers in 
the public service. . . .” This is the fourth year the 
National Institute has brought to Washington a 


group of about forty interns, to spend a nine 
months’ apprenticeship working without pay in 
the government departments. Carefully selected, 
the interns are a high-calibre group whose most 
marked characteristic is a penetrating and ceaseless 
criticalness which in past years has been centered 
on such questions as the selection of speakers, rela- 
tions with regular employees and employee unions, 
and the program of the National Institute. 

The highlight of criticalness emerging with this 
year’s group is the question of jobs and the Insti- 
tute’s attitude toward interns who accept salaried 
positions during the program. Three considerations 
related to the job question deserve remedial atten- 
tion. The first is the problem of income. Although 
the National Institute offers no monetary fellow- 
ships at present, it may be desirable to have it pay 
a living stipend to its interns. The second job con- 
sideration is the attitude of officials who, after 
training an intern, often find that civil service re- 
strictions and other considerations prevent them 
from keeping him. The third consideration is the 
fact that there are other training programs in the 
departments in Washington. The Civil Service 
Commission has consistently appeared—at least to 
the interns—to be rather unsympathetic. The Com- 
mission continues to disallow the internship as 
qualifying experience for civil service examinations 
because such experience is not paid and to allow as 
educational credit only a few courses taken in 
connection with the program. Too, the Commis- 
sion issued a pronouncement last fall to the effect 
that interns without a civil service status should 
not be assigned to any tasks which would com- 
prise a competitive civil service position. 

Whether these interns find jobs in the federal 
government—about 50 per cent of them have— 
whether they return to the universities, or whether 
they find positions in the business world, they 
should be better informed citizens for having un- 
dergone the experience of working in the federal 
government. These young people have been 
thoroughly imbued with the idea of serving their 
country by using their education and capabilities 
for socially useful purposes, by becoming capable 
technicians, administrators, or politicians, and by 
advancing the merit system and the science of pub- 
lic administration. The government stands to gain 
much from the impact and absorption of these indi- 
viduals.—Glenmore Wilbur. 


go. Gulick, Luther H. Education and the future 
of the public service. The Educational Record 21 
(Supp. 13) Jan. 1940: 152-160.—Public servants in 
the United States, all local governments included, 
now number three million, eight hundred thou- 
sand. In forty years the number for each hundred 
thousand of population has jumped from three 
hundred to seven hundred. More than half of this 
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increase has taken place since 1930. Military, but 
not relief agencies, are included in these figures. 
Surprising numbers of college graduates, possibly 
28 to go per cent, find themselves, at one time or 
another, in public service. Public demand for the 
merit system is growing with the growth and spe- 
cialization of government functions and personnel. 
Over seven hundred separate government units 
now have definite centralized personnel adminis- 
tration, and many of these agencies have changed 
from a negative, defensive war against spoils to a 
positive and constructive effort to attract and hold 
competence. All this means increasing attention to 
training, and discovery of native capacities at col- 
lege and secondary levels. The attention given by 
the schools and the personnel administrators needs 
coordination. Many college courses in government 
now labeled “administration” are old wine in a 
new wineskin. Many specific prerequisites in educa- 
tion set by personnel officers fail of their mark 
because personnel administrators and deans have 
failed to confer. Particularly has attention to broad 
general training and the implications of a career 
service been neglected in America. Universities 
must not train individuals for jobs in 1940 which 
were available in 1936. The time has now come 
when educators, having built walls to segregate 
themselves from the dirtiness of American politics, 
have got to take the initiative in building a few 
highways through those walls. 

In summary, it can be said that there has been 
creeping up on us in the United States a totally 
new situation in which we have a vastly expanded 
public service. This vastly expanded public service 
is gradually being placed on a merit basis. This 
means the utilization of training as one of the im- 
portant factors in the selection of personnel. It 
is now no longer possible for the educational insti- 
tutions to go ahead on their own, training individ- 
uals for life and work, while at the same time 
public personnel officers go ahead on their own, 
selecting people on the basis of training. The two 
must get together.—John Steven. 


gi. John, Walton C. Schools under the federal 
government post office department. School Life 25 
(7) April 1940: 214-215.—Educational work is car- 
ried on through personal tutoring and schools of in- 
struction. Methods of selection and training of post 
office inspectors are highly developed. Preliminary 
examination and investigation involve tests to show 
mental alertness, vocabulary, mathematical ability, 
general knowledge, logical thought, and correct 
conclusions. The first two years are looked upon 
as a training period. There is class instruction in 
Washington covering traditions, ethics, responsi- 
bilities as well as civil and criminal investigative 
work. The appointee reports for instruction at 
division headquarters before being sent to the field 


to work under the personal guidance of several 
experienced inspectors. Minor assignments are 
given him. If his work is satisfactory, he is given a 
written test on the Manual of Instructions and an 
interview. His permanent appointment is deter- 
mined by the chief inspector. Advance in the six 
grades is dependent upon further tests. Failure dur- 
ing the first two years may result in return to that 
branch of the service from which advance was 
made. Clerks are trained by a combination of 
methods including written and oral tests, lectures 
and tours. Rotation of assignments is practiced 
among clerks. The Railway Mail Service depends 
upon personal tutoring and examinations. Each 
branch of the Postal Service has its own methods of 
instruction.—John Steven. 


g2. Kellner, Clarence A. Census bureau trains 
its staff. Nat. Municipal Rev. 29 (2) Feb. 1940: 
111-115.—In-service training is still in the embryo 
stage. Examples are to be found in municipal train- 
ing of police and firemen; in the wide program of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture; and in the 
intensive training of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. In the last five years the Bureau of the 
Census has developed some interesting innovations. 
It has the two problems of training its temporary 
employees, and training its permanent staff. To at- 
tack the latter problem, Oliver Short, when per- 
sonnel officer of the Bureau, began six-weeks’ 
courses in statistics which were promptly over- 
subscribed. This year the Bureau is also offering 
accounting, municipal accounting, state and local 
government, and census statistics. Courses are or- 
ganized on the lecture-discussion basis, examina- 
tions held, and a grade given. Academic credit with 
a Washington university can be secured by pay- 
ment of a fee and writing a term paper, but few em- 
ployees do it. Half of the course session is on Bureau 
and half on the employees’ own time. Employees 
of the Bureau are instructors on a voluntary basis. 
There have been difficulties in offering all courses 
requested and in securing instructors—especially in 
a census year. The program is now under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Alfred N. Watson, assisted by Presley 
W. Melton, and an educational advisory committee. 
New variations will be tried out in the future. The 
program is handicapped by lack of funds.—George 
C. S. Benson. 


93. Leonard, John D. and Telford, H. D. Police 
instruction, a measurement of its effectiveness. The 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology 30 (5) 
January—February, 1940: 757-766.—In 1936, the 
Chicago Park Police Training School was organized 
to provide compulsory training for approximately 
seven hundred police officers. Originally, emphasis 
was placed on the field of police knowledge and a 
number of competent authorities lectured to the 
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group, but during the second year the lecture type 
of instruction was abandoned in favor of the con- 
ference method. Recently a short-answer testing 
program was inaugurated in order to measure the 
effectiveness of the training program. A start was 
made with the use of objective material which the 
officers could study. Following a conference and 
discussion period in which intensive use was made 
of the “laws of learning,” a series of tests of parallel 
difficulty was administered. An analysis of the an- 
swers revealed those subjects least understood, and 
these were covered again by the instructor. Revised 
tests were then given until the group average was 
satisfactory. The initial success of the objective 
testing program as a measurement of instruction 
indicated the desirability of extending the same 
technique to other subjects. Situations common in 
policing have been used as the subject of a num- 
ber of true-false questions (examples of these are 
exhibited at the end of the article). On the basis of 
the test results the whole program can be adjusted 
to meet the needs of any part of the group. A new 
technique of instruction has been developed 
through the use of group conferences, and the 
distribution of test marks to the officers has intro- 
duced the element of competition. The ultimate 
result is more intelligent questions and discussion 
and a greater degree of enthusiasm on the part of 
the men.—Rex Land. 


94. Moore, Lyman S. Cooperative training by 
state employment security agencies and state boards 
for vocational education. Employment Security 
Rev. 7 (3) Mar. 1940: 3-6.—State employment se- 
curity agencies may obtain from state boards for 
vocational education, technical and sometimes 
financial assistance in the development of employee 
training programs. In California, experienced con- 
ference leaders from the State Board conducted 
conferences of supervisors in the State Department 
of Employment. An integral aspect of each group 
discussion was the attempt to establish for each 
supervisor his responsibility to train his subordi- 
nates and to equip him with various training tech- 
niques. In Oklahoma, a similar conference program 
was devoted to a thorough-going analysis of the 
characteristics of a good supervisor. The Texas 
State Employment Service conferences extended the 
scope of traditional supervisory training to include 
the larger problems of organization and manage- 
ment and combined the traditional conference 
technique with the use of specific instructional 
material. Cooperative training programs have been 
organized in Arizona and Connecticut to provide 
instruction in techniques of office management, 
letter writing, filing, maintenance of records, and 
vocational guidance. Governmental agencies desir- 
ing assistance under the George-Deen Act should 
consult the appropriate state board for vocational 





education. Even when federal and state funds are 
not available, state boards can often be of assist- 
ance by providing technical services of full-time 
staff members in the organization of a program.— 
R. G. Beers. 


CONDITIONS OF WORK AND 
EMPLOYMENT 

95. Beaver, H. C. Large plants and small have a 
health job to do. Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance 98 (2) Feb. 1940: 72-73.—The responsibility 
for good health in any industry depends upon three 
groups: the employees, the professional staff of doc- 
tors and engineers, and the management. The 
responsibility of the latter is threefold and must 
make sure (1) that the workman, as an individual, 
is not injured or harmed in any way through his 
job; (2) that the company is assured of efficient 
production by reduction and prevention of dis- 
ease or injury on the operating staff; and (3) that 
the product shall lose no standard of quality 
through the hazards of disease or injury of its pro- 
ducer. Added to these three basic precepts of re- 
sponsibility are such factors as workmen’s compen- 
sation or occupational disease insurance, and the 
community's attitude toward the company meas- 
ured in terms of good will. While at times the prac- 
tical determination of the management’s policy 
toward the expense of industrial health work is 
difficult to formulate, the opinion that the maxi- 
mum of health in plants is a predominant present- 
day policy of intelligent management is best gauged 
by an increase of almost 700 per cent in the average 
expenditure per capita for medical aid in industry 
since 1915. 

This maturing consciousness has also been in- 
dicated by the organization of a committee on 
Healthful Working Conditions by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers in 1937. This committee 
is chiefly concerned with carrying the value of in- 
dustrial health work from the large companies who 
have proved it into the small companies who have 
need of it. While the smaller sized plants of a few 
hundred men or less offer the greatest opportunity 
for employee health conservation, this same sized 
plant also offers the greatest problem in industrial 
health because it has essentially all the hazards that 
may be found in industry and in addition the most 
difficult problem of developing a satisfactory and 
yet economically feasible program for the control 
and maintenance of health. The committee, as- 
sisted by various advisory groups, has devoted con- 
siderable effort to a review of this problem. The 
method it suggests whereby the small company may 
procure an adequate health program for the mu- 
tual benefit of its men and the company consists 
of three parts: (1) the maintenance of a small, 
modern equipped shop dispensary wherein a part 
time, but regularly scheduled doctor and nurse 
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may work; (2) application of outside free technical 
advice on working conditions such as is available 
from the state department of industrial hygiene 
which makes studies without charge in more than 
twenty states, and (3) the use of employee com- 
mittees which have been tried and found to be of 
material benefit in reducing the accidents in plants. 

Following these recommendations, factory health 
programs have produced such tangible results as: 
(1) a reduction in the number of absences due to 
injury and illness of the employee by as much as 
50 per cent in some companies; (2) a reduction in 
the number of rejections due to faulty workman- 
ship as much as go per cent through operation of 
only one phase of the health program, while (3) 
still others have reduced compensation premiums 
go per cent, largely offsetting, and in some cases 
completely paying for, the costs of operating a 
health program. Such investment, then, seems to 
be insuring the advantages of healthy men working 


‘ in healthy plants for the benefit of the men, the 


company, the product, and the consuming public. 
—Dale Noble. 


96. Murphy, Lionel V. Principles and provisions 
of the Hatch act. Personnel Administration 2 (5) 
Jan. 1940: 6-10.—Politics in the United States has 
been mainly carried on through the agency of our 
unique two-party system and the operation of 
pressure groups, with party politics being char- 
acterized as job or personnel politics and pressure 
politics as policy politics. Thus, the Hatch Act is an 
evolutionary result in the handling of governmental 
employer-employee relationships, in which civil 
servants, on the one hand, are restricted in their 
freedom as a pressure group, and on the other pro- 
tected from the effects of party politics. As applied 
to any individual, the Act makes illegal any inter- 
ference with another's voting at a national elec- 
tion, any promise of public employment in reward 
for political support, or any solicitation or receipt 
of political contributions from federal relief bene- 
ficiaries. As applied to federal employees, the Act 
makes it unlawful for administrative officers to use 
official authority in affecting the course of partic- 
ular candidacies, for any but policy-determining 
employees to use official authority in affecting elec- 
tion results or to participate actively in political 
campaigns, and for any employee to belong to a 
party advocating the overthrow of our government. 
Amendments have been introduced to include un- 
der the latter provisions employees of the District 
of Columbia and employees of state executive de- 
partments and political subdivisions who work in 
connection with any activity financed by federal 
funds. The Attorney General interprets the Act as 
applying chiefly to the non-competitive service and, 
with respect to one important provision, to such 
employees in the executive branch only. Difficult 


problems of enforcement remain, as the procedure 
for investigating alleged acts of political activity is 
vaguely defined.—R. H. Custer. 


97. Stilwell, John. The good safety job can always 
be done better. Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance 98 (2) Feb. 1940: 78-79.—Any man in any 
industrial organization, employee or executive, who 
makes an appraisal of organized safety as purely a 
“contribution to a cause” exhibits ignorance in the 
record industrial accident prevention work has 
made and is bettering every day. He is blind to the 
possibilities of a program that could easily mean 
the difference between prosperity and bankruptcy 
for his concern. This is particularly pertinent when 
we find that with bettering economic conditions, 
a sharp increase in employment often means not 
only a jump in the total number of accidents, but 
an increase in the accident frequency rate as well. 
The reason is that new employees, or veteran em- 
ployees returning to work after a period of idle- 
ness, are likely to cause an inordinate number of 
time-consuming accidents. Some of the accidents 
to these employees who go to work during high 
production periods can be traced to failure or lack 
of mechanical safeguards and other factors beyond 
the worker’s control. The greater number of them, 
however, occur from causes that are not preventable 
by guards. Education, experience, and supervision 
are the only effective methods of attack on such 
accidents. 

The interest that labor is taking in accident pre- 
vention is rapidly increasing because of the recog- 
nition of its contribution to job security and the 
realization that labor as well as management bene- 
fits if accident waste is eliminated as one of the 
costs of production. The other factor which has 
tended to make industry more safety-conscious has 
been the broadening of state compensation acts 
and the inclusion of occupational diseases as com- 
pensation features. Larger compensation payments 
for certain types and degrees of injuries are another 
result of legislation in the field of industrial safety. 
Despite the fact that accidents cost both the em- 
ployer and employee money, there are many exec- 
utives who have been lukewarm on the subject of 
safety or even completely disinterested in it. A 
wider acceptance of the viewpoint which espouses 
the need for safety prevention programs could only 
be made if these individuals are shown the cost 
factors involved and the fact that safety is an 
obligation of management. Constructive leadership 
and day-to-day urging towards greater safety has 
to come from the executives. Otherwise, department 
heads, superintendents, and every member of the 
supervisory board will little appreciate the need for 
a constant, active interest in safety. They must 
understand that apathy will no more produce re- 
sults in accident prevention work than it will in 
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production. (Charts prepared by the National 

Safety Council on why and where accidents occur 

and what they cost follow this article.)—Dale Noble. 
[See also abstract 101] 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 

98. Cooke, Morris L. and Murray, Philip. Man- 
agement and organized labor. Advanced Manage- 
ment 5 (1) Jan., Feb., Mar., 1940: 30-37.—This is 
a dialogue excerpted from the novel concluding 
chapter to a recent unique volume Organized Labor 
and Production (Harper & Brothers), between the 
authors. Murray points out, “at the most, eight mil- 
lion wage earners have reached various stages of 
development in organized relations with manage- 
ment.” The recognition of the interest that labor 
has in the conduct of business is possible only with 
universal collective bargaining and is essential to 
the preservation of modern democracy and capital- 
ism. Improved technology introduced at an ac- 
celerating rate with, at the same time, the expansion 
of our economy slowing down, has created chronic 
unemployment and reduced craft skill of labor to 
a meaningless phrase. Scientific management in- 
valving better-measured introduction of the new 
technology is offered as one solution to securing a 
higher standard of productivity and consequently 
a higher standard of living. True scientific manage- 
ment implies worker cooperation and probably col- 
lective bargaining. “Efficiency engineering” is con- 
demned as unsound both from the management 
and the labor point of view. Management labor 
cooperation does not require industrial warfare to 
keep up interest in the labor movement. Democ- 
racy in industry may well serve as a spur to con- 
tinually increase productivity and the solution of 
many of our economic problems.—Donald J. Sub- 
lette. 


99. Johnson, Eldon L. General unions in the fed- 
eral service. The Journal of Politics 2 (1) Feb. 1940: 
23-56.—The failure of Congress to provide for the 
rising cost of living in the years immediately sub- 
sequent to the World War led to white-collar em- 
ployees first organizing into “economic protective 
associations” for relief. The National Federation of 
Federal Employees became “the first National or- 
ganization of federal employees generally,” but 
because of internal dissensions, personal jealousies 
and jurisdictional disputes, other unions came into 
existence. Principal unions at the present time in 
the national government are the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees (A. F. of L.), 
United Federal Workers of America (C. I. O.), and 
the National Federation of Federal Employees 
(unaffiliated). Unionism in the federal service now 
parallels unionism in private industry; both fac- 
tions of the labor movement and unaffiliated in- 
dependents are represented, each bent on undis- 


puted supremacy. Unions regard themselves as the 
guardian both of employee interests and of govern- 
ment efficiency. Unions generally have advocated 
extension of the merit system and have supported 
attempts to improve administrative management 
by executive reorganization. The unions have 
largely agreed on desirable ends to be achieved but 
have differed as to means; in both their attitudes 
and objectives, however, unions in the federal serv- 
ice are fundamentally conservative. 

Four distinct types of tactics are employed by 
federal employee unions: (1) legislative, consisting 
mostly of lobbying and exertion of pressure on 
Congressmen through affiliation with parent or- 
ganizations, etc.; (2) administrative, largely peti- 
tions to and personal contacts with administrative 
officials; (3) educational, or the use of various de- 
vices to create favorable public sentiment toward 
union methods and objectives; and (4) political, 
those rare occasions when organized employees have 
appealed directly to the voters and have participated 
actively in political campaigns. Every general union 
specifically outlaws strikes. Increasing emphasis is 
being placed on developing methods for adjust- 
ment of grievances, the unions, various federal 
agencies, the Civil Service Commission, and the 
Council of Personnel Administration cooperating 
toward this end. Because of their over-zealousness 
and self-interested action, unions sometimes mani- 
fest attitudes and objectives not in conformity with 
sound personnel administration. Unions in the 
federal service constantly point out that the human 
factor is crucial in administration, success or fail- 
ure often depending upon employee morale and 
the development of a corporate consciousness. Ad- 
ministrators might do well to utilize the human 
factor in the bulk offered through employee unions. 
—Rex Land. 


100. MacNeal, R. E. Time-study yourself! Per- 
sonnel 16 (3) Feb. 1940: 106-114.—Candidly speak- 
ing, the attitude of a great many employers toward 
the question of time studies resembles that of a 
short tempered parent administering castor oil to 
a reluctant child. Almost without exception they 
have heard that in one way or another it will save 
money. This statement does not accuse employers; 
it is intended to emphasize their sensitivity to 
those economic laws that must be observed. if 
profits are to continue. We may well spare specific 
and deserved criticism of employee behavior since 
the priviledge of initiative up to the present time 
has rested exclusively with the employer. Time- 
study with its allied functions can and should tell 
both capital and labor the facts of industrial life. 
In this respect labor is most fortunate, for adminis- 
trative, promotive and executive duties, are by 
comparison, tremendously difficult to evaluate. Yet 
employees actively dislike the time-study expert. 
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Put yourself in their place. You’d react as they do 
unless you could see its logical value, before any 
study was begun. So that your first task is to adopt 
a simple but thorough program for your employees, 
taking the mystery out of time-studies. Though 
statistics undoubtedly support you, they mean little 
to your employees. If Joe gets $3.00 more per week 
and Jim gets fired, you can philosophize until you're 
tired, as far as your employees are concerned, and 
you haven’t said a thing. Jim’s a human being, not 
a problem in economics, to them. Perhaps no stand- 
ard technique will solve this problem for you, but 
can you ever afford to stop trying to find one that 
will? 

There are other factors too. The time-study man 
represents management to your workers. Have him 
so conduct his activities that the employees see in 
him a willing instrument through which they can 
help themselves directly, as one through whose work 
the enterprise of which they are a part may grow 
and prosper. Supervisors should be among the 
first instructed; their active and voluntary support 
is necessary if time-study benefits are expected to 
survive. You’ve got to admit errors, and to strive 
for perfection. Your employees will give respect to 
anyone who is smart enough to stop being wrong, 
and more likely to admit and correct their own 
previous and undetected errors if so doing is an 
accepted virtue. Time-studies may not be perfect 
instruments, but they’re a move to improvement. 
But as a sporting proposition, will you, sometime, 
time-study yourself, mentally, under exactly the 
conditions which exist in your plant, and see how 
you like it?—Dick Carlson. 


101. Rankin, Alan C. A Survey of. employee 
handbooks. Personnel Administration 2 (6) Feb., 
1940: 8-11.—A recent exhibit of employee hand- 
books, which have been prepared as devices for the 
orientation of new employees by a few federal agen- 
cies, suggests four guiding criteria for the publica- 
tion of such devices. “First, does the handbook 
answer the questions which would arise in the mind 
of the new employee regarding the conditions of his 
employment? Second, does it serve as a basis for 
developing loyalty and esprit de corps by present- 
ing the objectives and functions of the agency? 
Third, remembering that each employee is a public 
relations man in his own sphere, does it give enough 
information to enable him, within appropriate lim- 
itations, to discuss the activities of the agency 
intelligently with outsiders? Finally, is it presented 
in an attractive, concise, and readable form?” The 
employee handbook is a “feasible and likely” me- 
dium to supplement interviews, memoranda, and 
administrative orders for the accomplishment of 
these objectives. 

Of the handbooks exhibited, one third were 6 
inches by 9 inches and another third were of letter 


size. The majority were printed although many of 
the larger ones were mimeographed and in two 
cases multilith was satisfactorily employed. The 
average length was about thirty-four pages, most 
were titled by rather stiff phrases, and few in- 
cluded illustrations or charts. In most cases the 
content consisted of a foreword explaining the 
booklet’s purposes or greeting new employees, a 
very brief historical statement, considerable dis- 
cussion of the organization and functions of the 
agency, pertinent information on personnel proce- 
dure and regulations of the agency and the Civil 
Service Commission, and general information on 
office procedure and types of service available to 
employees in the agency. Outstanding handbooks at 
the exhibit were those of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration and the U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
—R. H. Custer. 


102. Unsigned. Wage-adjustment provisions in 
union agreements. Monthly Labor Review 50 (1) 
Jan., 1940: 6-15.—-Few union agreements in the 
United States have provisions for the adjustment 
of general wage rates during the life of the agree- 
ment. About 95 per cent of the seven thousand 
agreements now on file with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics make no provision for alteration of gen- 
eral wage rates, the wages specified being main- 
tained throughout the time the agreement is in 
effect. Unions have been reluctant to include in 
their agreements any automatic plans for the ad- 
justment of wage levels. The cost-of-living plans are 
frequently opposed as arrangements for keeping 
the purchasing power of wages at the same level; 
the plans which adjust wages to profits, gross rev- 
enues, or specified commodity prices are generally 
avoided by unions because of a fear that the work- 
ers will be forced to bear the brunt of depressed con- 
ditions or managerial inefficiency. Since most agree- 
ments remain in effect for a limited period, usually 
one year, it is considered that the agreed wages can 
continue during that period without working an 
undue hardship upon either party. In a time of 
great uncertainty, however, an employer and union 
may seek means to meet any rapidly changing con- 
ditions which might occur before the expiration of 
their agreement. The plans which have been used’ 
are of two general types—permissive and automatic. 
The permissive plans authorize the negotiation of 
new wage rates at stated intervals during the life 
of the agreement, or when either party can demon- 
strate a significant change in such factors as general 
economic conditions, cost of living, or prevailing 
wages. The automatic plans make compulsory a 
wage change as cost of living, prices of given com- 
modities, or profits fluctuate. Both the permissive 
and the automatic plans may protect existing wage 
standards by authorizing pay increases only or by 
prohibiting decreases below the wage level nego- 
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tiated at the time the agreement was signed.— 
E. B. Shultz. 


SEPARATIONS AND RETIREMENT 


103. Palmer C. W. Personnel problems in a liq- 
uidating agency. Personnel Administration 2 (7) 
Mar. 1940: 1-4.—The major problem of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation in the field of per- 
sonnel administration is obviously not that of re- 
cruiting new persons since the 1935 personnel total 
of twenty-two thousand has been reduced 50 per 
cent to date. The Personnel Department has been 
concerned with classification, salary administration, 
training, welfare and recreational activities, reduc- 
tion on an individual case basis, and assistance to 
terminated employees in making new connections. 
There are certain methods which prove helpful in 
insuring fairness in separations and in helping em- 
ployees to obtain other opportunities for employ- 
ment. To determine the order of separation, a 
“Consolidated Rating Procedure” has been set up 
which insures uniform consideration of all the fac- 
tors pertinent to the equitable selection of employ- 
ees for separation. These factors and their weights 
are efficiency (78 per cent), seniority (7 per cent), 
potentiality (7 per cent), versatility (5 per cent), 
and economic circumstances (3 per cent). To help 
employees find other jobs various devices are used: 
(1) individual counseling; (2) the formation of 
“employment committees” for the purpose of pool- 
ing information regarding possible vacancies; (3) 
contacts with outside employers by mail and per- 
sonal calls to ask their assistance in placing ter- 
minated employees; (4) furnishing terminated em- 
ployees with a pamphlet, “Finding Your Next Job,” 
which contains suggestions for effective means of 
finding a job; (5) the maintenance of follow-up 
records in order to check the progress of terminated 
employees in becoming relocated. 

An organized effort has been made to place as 
many as possible in outside industrial concerns. 
Large leave accumulations are found a handicap, 
however, in arrangement of transfers to other fed- 
eral agencies, the chief reason being a narrow con- 
cept of the individual agency rather than the federal 
government as the employer. The Corporation’s 
regulations require a notice of fifteen calendar days 
to each employee whose services will no longer be 
required. In summarizing the personnel problems 
of a liquidating agency, it becomes apparent that 
achieving stability of.employment is one of the 
major objectives of such an agency. Incidentally, 
the assumption that the functions performed by the 
personnel departments in liquidating agencies can 
be readily assumed by the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is easily seen to be erroneous. Not 
only would the Commission be burdened with prob- 
lems which it is not now equipped to handle, but 
also the employees would be deprived of the per- 








sonal assistance and guidance of their own agen- 
cies.—A. E. Weatherbee, 


GENERAL 

104. Bingham, W. V. Industrial psychology and 
government. J. of Applied Psych. 24 (1) Feb. 1940: 
1-9.—The professional activities of psychologists 
have become highly diversified in scope, including 
work in the fields of education, vocational guid- 
ance, personnel management, public opinion, and 
psychometry. Varied applications of psychology 
have been made in commercial firms or industrial 
plants where are found all sorts and conditions of 
men with every kind of problem. In government, 
which has taken on the nature and functions of a 
complicated industry, the principles and methods 
of industrial psychology have found application. 

The purpose of industrial psychology is to in- 
crease the satisfactions of those who work, while 
helping them to accomplish more. Toward realiz- 
ing this objective, psychologists in the service of 
government as well as in private industry have 
made contributions. As an example, studies made 
for the Civil Aeronautics Authority by Ross Mc- 
Farland and his associates of the Harvard Fatigue 
Laboratory benefited not only aviation, but by- 
products of these researches shed new light on other 
causes of worker inadequacy. 

During the first world war psychologists brought 
from experience in private industry their practical 
background in problems of occupational classifica- 
tion, interviewing, trade testing, and the budgeting 
of the requirements of a great organization against 
the assets of available personnel. And in turn, after 
the war, a transfer took place into industry of some 
of the personnel methods and skills developed dur- 
ing the emergency, completing the cycle of ex- 
change between industry and government, each of 
them benefiting from the contributions of the psy- 
chologist’s work in the other field. 

No matter when or on which front the psycho- 
logical profession will be called to military mobi- 
lization again, the psychologist cannot fail to realize 
that for several years in this country the fight for 
jobs and the concomitant personal security is an 
emergency in which not only industry, or govern- 
ment, but the whole life of a nation has a stake. 
The most insistent demand of our time is for rapid 
expansion in the number of opportunities for em- 
ployment. The ingenuity and technical abilities of 
psychologists can greatly help industry and govern- 
ment cooperatively to meet this demand.—Henry 
F. Hubbard. 


105. Brotemarkle, R. A. The challenge to con- 
sulting psychology: the psychological consultant 
and the psychological charlatan. J. of Applied 
Psych. 24 (1) Feb. 1940: 10-19.—The basic prob- 
lem faced by the consulting section of the Ameri- 
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can Association for Applied Psychology is that of 
distinguishing between the constructive capable 
service of reputable consultants in psychological 
service and the destructive activity of the charlatan 
or disreputable practitioner. The charlatan is not 
a new-comer; he has thrived throughout all ages, 
his activity taking rise in each new development 
of man’s advancing culture. The very nature of 
psychology and the psychologist’s materials of trade 
and service lend themselves readily to the distor- 
tions of the quack’s inspirational interpretation. 

There are certain activities of the psychologist 
which aid and abet the illegitimate use of his 
scientific findings which he can scarcely overlook. 
Some of the most thorough research workers make 
dubious suggestions of applications to human be- 
havior, presented for the purpose of arousing 
thought or stimulating further research, but the 
slightest knowledge of quackery reveals that this 
is the shadowy sector of science in which the quack 
finds his best tools. There is necessity of greater 
caution on the part of the reputable consultant, 
the many experimentalists, and research and theo- 
retical workers in establishing the distinctions be- 
tween legitimate and illegitimate techniques which 
are only now becoming clear to the profession, but 
are yet unrecognized by the public. 

The employment situation among young workers 
in the field of consulting psychology adds to the 
difficulty. The young worker is eager to take every 
opportunity to use the prestige of his training and 
association contacts in order to establish himself 
in the profession, and often fails to recognize that 
the very distinctions which he hopes to make be- 
tween his training and the inadequate prepara- 
tion and experience of the charlatan may be so 
clouded by his attempt to establish himself that 
the distinction becomes less and less clear to the 
public mind. 

Some believe that legal process would solve the 
problem, but there are a number of difficulties in 
the way which should be considered: (1) the psy- 
chological field is less guarded by the law than some 
other professions; (2) juries have difficulty in de- 
ciding the relative weight to be attached to organi- 
zations in the psychological field in comparison to 
innumerable other organizations with impressive 
names and purposes; and (3) legal prosecution 
cannot be expected to run far ahead of social and 
public acceptance of constituted authority, pres- 
tige, and professional status. 

In addition to service rendered, the psychological 
profession must disseminate that knowledge and 
understanding which will enable the public to pro- 
tect itself from the depredations of the irresponsible 
charlatan. To keep moving in the right direction, 
and at the same time keep the public well in- 
formed, is the challenge to consulting psychology. 
—Henry F. Hubbard. 


106. Danby, E. A. Career service in municipal 
government. Municipal Rev. of Canada 36 (3) 
Mar. 1940: 15-16—There are two factors which 
cause hesitation on the part of a competent per- 
son in deliberately embarking on a career in local 
government. First,many people honestly believe 
that the service is over-staffed, that most employees 
are lazy and incompetent, receiving their positions 
through pull. Second,-many employees feel that 
they are underpaid and misunderstood by the 
general public. Neither view is right but there has 
been enough truth in both to make the position 
of an efficient employee difficult. If there is criti- 
cism due municipal employees it is that they do 
not advance with the times and in many cases 
efficient officials are carrying inefficient subordi- 
nates. It is too easy to get into the municipal service 


_and hard to get out of it. Because of sentiment 


many who are totally unqualified are retained. 
When a position of importance is open there are 
two types to consider. First,—those who enter the 
service as youths after completing their schooling 
and advance in the service. Second,—those who have 
entered after a period of experience in the business 
world. A man cannot properly serve his munici- 
pality unless he has experienced the problems faced 
in the battle of business life. This should not mini- 
mize the importance of an educational background. 

Today we are paying for the laissez faire policy 
of previous years. We are caught unaware in a 
world debacle with a personnel in local govern- 
ments in many cases totally unfitted to meet the 
conditions of a new day. Some of the obstacles 
which make the field unattractive and which miti- 
gate against a desire to spend a lifetime in the 
municipal service are: (1) the field is limited; (2) 
the thwarting effect of political interference; (3) 
the inadequate financial remuneration; (4) the 
limited opportunities of advancement. It would be 
unfair to mention the obstacles and to neglect those 
considerations which make it attractive. They are: 
(1) the high calling of the public service and (2) 
the permanency of positions. When entering the 
municipal service consideration should be given 
to educational background, ability, business ex- 
perience and acumen, and the hope of advance- 
ment in the service.—William F. Howell. 


107. Dietz, J. Walter. New trends in personnel 
policies. Personnel 16 (3) Feb. 1940: 97-106.—Per- 
sonnel policies have moved into the front office 
of business, and it is now recognized that manage- 
ment’s most difficult task is that of keeping in 
balance the interests of the investor, the customer, 
and the employee. Staff personnel men are more 
and more frequently sharing in current discussions 
of business problems because it is becoming more 
clearly recognized that few decisions can be made 
by management which do not have reactions upon 
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personnel and public relations. The personnel 
executive faces many problems in 1940: equaliza- 
tion of privileges, employment of women, age 
trends, stabilization of employment, thrift and em- 
ployee financial problems, collective bargaining, 
training, salary and wage administration, and the 
maintenance of his own status. 

The line organization cannot delegate its re- 
sponsibilities. The expert belongs on tap, not on 
top. Recent progress in studying and reporting the 
attitudes and opinions of employees helps the per- 
sonnel worker find the answer to his major prob- 
lems. The underlying causes of human friction in 
industry, commerce, and government are best 
eliminated by good personnel administration. Cer- 
tainly the objectives of constructive supervision are 
the maximum utilization of each individual’s work 
capacities, and the recognition of a definite re- 
sponsibility for giving each individual an oppor- 
tunity to achieve his maximum growth and use- 
fulness. More attention to the initial selection of 
supervisors, acceptance by upper management of 
its responsibility for currently rating the perform- 
ance of supervisors, and continuous attention by 
the line organization to coaching and developing 
supervisors trained to carry out pre-determined 
management policies and to communicate em- 
ployee viewpoints: these are the next specific steps 
in meeting responsibilities for the improvement of 
supervision. Advance discussion and agreement are 
the modern substitutes for arbitrary orders. Learn- 
ing how to do things together in constructive, demo- 
cratic ways is, after all, bigger than government, 
business, or industry.—Dick Carlson. 


108. Forthal, Sonya. The small fry and the party 
purse. Am. Political Science Rev. 34 (1) Feb. 1940: 
66-76.—The small fry are the precinct captains. 
They are the persons who make votes throughout 
the year by conferring favors, legal and otherwise, 
and who get out the vote on election day. In the 
poorer wards especially they have a certain amount 
of social significance, for they do befriend the poor, 
act as a charitable organization, and serve as con- 
tact men between citizens and government. Never- 
theless, they do corrupt the political process. Many 
of these precinct captains hold public offices, pref- 
erably those that pay fair salaries but require small 
labor, but their heart is not in the routine of 
office. Moreover, public jobs are passed out on the 
recommendation of the captains. The result is that 
qualifications are forgotten, the authority of the 
department is destroyed, and the office-holders 
themselves tremble insecurely in the political 
winds, but do not work. They are also assessed to 
raise party funds. But it is not the captains’ fault. 
They are small but vital cogs in that American 
contribution to the art of government, the politi- 
cal machine—which in turn is a reflection of the 


electorate itself. A new approach is needed, more 
positive than corrupt practices acts. The parties 
must be regarded as public trusts. They must be 
made openly responsible for campaign costs and 
party expenditures. Perhaps some campaign ex- 
penses should be paid from the public treasury. 
The civil service should be extended, and in gen- 
eral the opportunities for conferring political 
favors at public cost should be curtailed. Then the 
function of the local party workers may come to 
be concerned, as it should, with the interpretation 
of party programs to the voters, the ascertaining of 
voter opinion, and the conveyance of that opinion 
to the party leaders for their enlightenment and 
guidance.—John Thurston. 


109. Hendrickson, Roy F. USDA opportunities 
for professional women. Personnel Administra- 
tion. 2 (6) Feb., 1940: 11-15.—During the past fifty 
years there has been “slow but increasing recog- 
nition of local, state, and national agricultural 
problems,” a consequent expansion of agricultural 
services and institutions, and a rise in the num- 
ber of women who have equipped themselves “to 
make contributions to the public welfare in the 
agricultural field.” The opportunities for women 
to render professional service in this field will be 
equal to those in any other field until every farm 
homemaker has an adequate standard of living, 
and “the trend towards greater employment of 
women in these services has been steadily upward.” 
The proportion of women employees in the Wash- 
ington offices of the Department of Agriculture has 
increased since 1920 from 38 per cent to 47 per 
cent, and today women dominate the fields of home 
economics and home demonstration work and 
occupy important research, legal, and administra- 
tive posts. “In addition extension work engages 
about 3,000 professional women employed co- 
operatively with the States.” In twenty ‘ef the 
thirty classification grades in which both men and 
women are employed by the Department, the 
average salaries for women are higher than for 
men. That there is not a greater proportion of 
women in the agricultural field is due to the un- 
availability of qualified women for recruitment and 
promotion, and to high turnover among women 
employees. The preparation of women for pro- 
fessional work requires that their capacity for co- 
operation be “fully developed for fruitful joint 
effort” and that they do not rely upon their chosen 
field of work, “to the exclusion of other means of 
adequate self-expression,” for all their satisfac- 
tion.—R. H. Custer. 


110. Lilienthal, David E. Administrative decen- 
tralization of federal functions. Advanced Manage- 
ment 5 (1) Jan., Feb., Mar. 1940: 3-8—The un- 
mistakable trend of granting additional responsi- 
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bilities to the national government of the United 
States has created administrative problems in- 
herent in mere size, and has created “the dilemma 
of the need for strong central powers and the in- 
effectiveness of over-centralized administration.” 
Coordinated but decentralized administration is 
presented as the savior of governmental centrali- 
zation. The Tennessee Valley Authority is de- 
scribed as an example of decentralized administra- 
tion, both as an agency with policies formulated 
in the regions served and in the authority's effort 
to create local agencies for the administration of its 
program. This program has been applied both to 
soil conservation and to the distribution of elec- 
trical power. It is pointed out that “decentralized 
administration is not necessarily inaugurated when 
a Federal department opens a regional office,” but 
unless the staff of the regional office “have had 
delegated to them authority and discretion to 
adapt the national program to local conditions, it 
is not decentralization.” It is suggested that local 
agencies wherever possible be used to administer 
federal laws and again, where possible “the job of 
the Federal government should be to accelerate, 
supplement, coordinate their programs in the 
field.”—Donald J. Sublette. 


111. Nisat, Marie-Therese. The protection of 
professional titles: II. Int. Labour Rev. 61 (2) 
Feb. 1940: 115-133.—The title of accountant has 
been used to designate individuals doing a wide 
variety of tasks, there being no clear definition of 
the profession. After inquiry into the question, the 
International Confederation of Professional and 
Intellectual Workers decided that the following 
titles are appropriate to the accounting profes- 
sion: bookkeeper, accountant, chief accountant, 
controller or inspector, advisory accountant, char- 
tered accountant and expert auditor. As in other 
professions there is an increasing tendency in prac- 
tically every country to arrive at a clear distinction 
and a more thorough organization of the account- 
ancy profession. This may be attributed in part to 
the pressure brought to bear by members of the 
professions and in part to the fact that legislation 
concerning the management of our economic or- 
ganization is becoming increasingly strict and de- 
tailed. Many members of the profession are urging 
that the various titles and duties should be defined 
clearly and that protection should be given to the 
titles that are ultimately recognized. 

That many professions and arts not frequently 
organized are now seeking legislative protection is 
evidenced in many countries. The title of journalist 
is recognized in five countries and three countries 
now give protection to the title of artist, a few 
having taken steps to distinguish the professional 
artist from the amateur. In addition many unusual 
titles have received legislative protection in iso- 


lated instances, for example, Germany gives pro- 
tection to the title of “bookseller”; Denmark, the 
title of “translator”; and Hungary, “certified 
farmer.” The International Labor Organization 
has for many years been considering the problem 
of protection of titles. Studies made by this organi- 
zation have been published on the status of pro- 
fessional workers in a number of industries. Since 
1933, several resolutions have been adopted sug- 
gesting the desirability of international agreements 
on the granting, use, and protection of profes- 
sional titles. 

The International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation has endeavored to establish a table of 
the equivalent value of university studies in dif- 
ferent countries. Research has also been under- 
taken by the International Confederation of Pro- 
fessional and Intellectual Workers. Other reviews 
are being undertaken directly by professional 
groups, such as engineers and architects. All of these 
organizations have urged a clear definition of pro- 
fessional titles and the establishment of legal pro- 
tection for them.—Elmer B. Staats. 


112. Shedd, Earl C. National attention to 
teacher merit system. Merit Man 3 (1) Jan. 1940: 
2, 13.—Increasing public interest in the elimination 
of weaknesses from our educational system is direct- 
ing effort on all fronts toward the establishment 
of merit systems for teachers. In line with this in- 
terest, the American Council on Education has 
organized a National Committee on Teacher Ex- 
aminations with the aid of a grant from the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. The Committee will conduct a two-day ex- 
amination for teachers on March 29 and. go in 
various cities throughout the country. It is con- 
templated that the project will make available to 
school superintendents the best devices and re- 
sources now known for teacher selection and will 
promote research for further improvement of 
teacher selection methods. All of the examinations 
will be of the objective type consisting of short 
answer items. They will not be offered as the sole 
basis for selection but will provide comparable ex- 
aminations of intelligence, general cultural back- 
ground, awareness of current social problems, pro- 
fessional education information, and mastery of 
academic subjects that the candidates aspire to 
teach. 

Recent studies by the Carnegie Foundation, the 
Teachers’ College Personnel Association, and the 
American Council have shown a definite need for 
such comparable tests. Such factors as mental and 
physical health, training and experience, interest 
in children, social sensitivity, and character and 
personality traits will be taken into account by 
local authorities. The examination results will aid 
local officials in interpreting the applicant’s train- 
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ing and experience record and will assist local oral 
examiners in measuring the personality of the can- 
didate. They will give to each and every super- 
intendent of schools the ability and experience of 
the outstanding educational authorities of the 
country to help them in selecting new teachers for 
their schools.—R. D. Stover. 


113. Weaver, Leon. Politics without patronage. 
Nat. Municipal Rev. 29 (4) April 1940: 237-239.— 
Increasing interest in citizen organization indi- 
cates improvement of this “tool of great potenti- 
ality for the achievement of local democracy.” An 
implication of the citizen organization is the 
patronageless political organization relying on 
volunteer services in ward and precinct. The best 
known example is the Cincinnati Charter Com- 
mittee. Election of better politicians by such or- 
ganizations requires participation of more citizens 
in active politics. Some techniques can be borrowed 
from English parties which maintain efficient vote- 
getting organizations without patronage. The 
political school and the professional party agent 
are major techniques. The former are week-end or 
summer affairs in which prospective workers are 
shown how to conduct efforts at the polls, and are 
interested in party work and taught about major 
issues by leaders of the party. Students of citizen 
organization might try to publicize this school for 
local groups here. The paid agents of the British 
political parties are “career politicians” recruited 
on a merit basis, receiving a pension on retirement, 
and even publishing a professional magazine. 
Some men of similar background are to be found 
in this country. Such political executives might 
explore the possibility of training for this type of 
work.—George C. S. Benson. 


114. Worchel, Philip. Personnel work in state 
hospitals. Personnel J. 18 (8) Feb. 1940: 292-299.— 
Half of the hospital beds in the United States are 
occupied by mentally ill patients, and the doctors 
and psychiatrists directing mental institutions must 
qualify according to established professional 
standards. Yet little use has been made of scien- 
tific personnel methods in the selection, training, 
and promotion of attendants in such hospitals, who 
come into contact with patients more often than 
any other members of the staff. In one mental in- 
stitution, the median mental age of sixty-nine 
white female attendants, according to the Otis in- 
termediate examination, is 13.4 years and the 
median number of school grades completed is 10.4. 
Job analysis, intelligence tests, evaluation of edu- 
cation, and other recognized selection techniques 
will assure greater usefulness of attendants to phy- 
sicians in reporting the progress of patients, and 
in aiding in the therapeutic process designed by the 
doctors. Realizing that having selected attendants, 
the hospital is obligated to provide formal in- 
struction, the Florida State Hospital recently 
inaugurated a program of formal training courses, 
led by members of the medical, nursing, and psy- 
chiatric staffs, for its attendants. The courses were 
given during working time, each lecturer prepared 
printed copies of his text, and a final examination 
was given. To maintain efficiency requires not only 
a continuous training program, but surrounding 
attendants with a wholesome environment. Lec- 
tures, music programs, discussion groups, and social 
and recreational activities will aid in lowering 
turnover, which is costly and has a demoralizing 
effect not only on the personnel of the institution, 
but on the patients of the institution as well.—R. H. 
Custer. 





